











town. It makes, 

indeed, certain con- 
cessions to the eye in one 
or two streets on the hill, 
where there are elms, and 
houses set apart behind 
clipped hedges; but this 
favored quarter is a mere 
incident in the harsh pro- 
gressiveness of a New 
England town seated on 
a capacious harbor and 
in touch with a widely 
radiating railway system. 

The streets, too narrow 
for the present needs of 
the town, run between 
buildings of discordant 
character ; the new brick 
warehouse, like a factory 
chimney with windows 
in it, looking down from 
its lean eminence on the 
low wooden “‘store’’ of a 
past generation, and the 
ambitious oftice-building, 
with its astrologer’s tower 
and rustications of sham 
granite, turning a con- 
temptuous side-wall on 
the recessed door and 
balustraded roof of the 
old dwelling-house which 
had been adapted to com- 
mercial uses with the 
least possible outlay. 

These streets, through 
which the electric cars 
rush with a rapidity daz- 
ing to the simple-minded 
and perilously fascinating 
to small boys on the way to school, are full 
of snow and mud in winter, of dust and 
garbage in summer. At each corner a narrow 
cross-street leads the eye down to a glimpse 
of wooden wharves and a confusion of masts 
and smoke-stacks against a quiver of yellowish 
water. Nowhere is there the least peep of 
green, the smallest open space that spring may 
use as a sign-board; even in the outlying dis- 
tricts, where cottages and tenements are being 
“run up” for the increasing population of 
laboring men and operatives, the patches of 
ground between the houses are not gardens, 
but waste spaces strewn with nameless refuse. 

The inhabitants of Sailport would doubtless 
be surprised to hear their ‘“‘city” (as they are 
careful to call it) thus characterized. The 
greater number are probably of the opinion 
that handsome is as handsome does; and 
according to the national interpretation of the 
adage, Sailport is doing very handsomely ; 
increasing in private and civic wealth, and 
multiplying with astonishing rapidity its tele- 
phone poles and electric wires, its car-tracks 
and factory chimneys. 

To Penelope Bent, now emerging from the 
railway - station, her travelling-bag in hand, 
Sailport had never appeared ugly; or only 
with the homely, lovable ugliness of a face 
that has bent above one’s first awakenings; a 
face that has al iys been there; that one 
would not exchange for any Venus of the 
museums. 

She looked at it now, after her long journey, 
With an unexpected sense of relief, the con- 
sciousness of being once more in a place where 
Penelope Bent had an identity, where twenty 
‘endly hearts would ache for her, if they but 
Anew ! She would have died rather than have 
= ii know. As she stepped from the station 

4 shrank even from the scrutiny of the 
nshine ; yet she was not proof against the 
‘ufort of feeling that the sympathy she 
\ded was within reach; and she almost 
tuiled at the nod of the Irish apple-woman 
40 greeted her as she hurried down the steps. 
Lavery thing all these last days had been so 
uhreai; she had journeyed far into such a 
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‘ge world, passing through so endless a | 


dress in the toilet-room of the sleeping-car, 
and there seemed to be no reason why she 
should not stop and see Mr. Boutwell for a 
moment on her way home. 

She walked on hurriedly without raising 
her eyes, till at last, reaching a certain side 
street, she paused to glance at a building 
which faced her—a large brick building 
with brownstone angles and a massive 





‘“ HE COUGHED INSTEAD OF REPLYING.” 


nightmare of unknown sights and sounds and 
names. Here all was peacefully, prosaically 
familiar; the streets deep in spring mud, the 
house-fronts blotched with sign-boards, the 
hoardings with their flamboyant advertisements, 
the junction of car-tracks and the peristyle of 
the Baptist Church opposite the station all 
formed a part of her earliest consciousness. 

Although she returned to it all so heavily, 
although the mere fact of her return testified to 
a disaster too recent to tolerate the touch of 
thought, yet the spell of association was upon 
her before she had picked her way through the 
mud to the opposite sidewalk. 

Miss Bent, in her neat travelling-dress, her 
hat still protected from the contamination of 
the journey by the folds of a thick veil, did not 
look like a victim of Olympian ire. She had 
passed well beyond thirty, in appearance if not 
in years, and her small, spare figure and pale 
face suggested the flatness and premature 
discoloration of a pressed flower. There was, 
however, nothing else about her in accordance 
with so tender a simile, her air of almost 
military precision rather implying a past devoted 
to the punctual accomplishment of didactic 
duties. 

Her whole mien, in fact, savored of the edu- 
cational. Her small features were as neatly 
balanced as a sentence of Lindley Murray’s, 
and her black hair assumed, in parting on her 
forehead, the exact curves of a pair of copy- 
book parentheses. The eyes alone played 
traitor to this well-tutored mask, all that was 
feminine and inconsequent in their possessor 
lurking there under a spring of moisture, like 
Truth at the bottom of her well. 

It was a bright April day, and the clock in 
the Gothic tower, which an unbridled fancy 
had recently appended to the classic facade of 
the city hall, struck twelve as Miss Bent 
passed beneath it. Fora moment she paused, 
glancing down the main street, congested, as 
usual at that hour, by the pressure of traffic; 
then she hastened along the narrow sidewalk, 
drawing down her veil, and pressing close to 
the sides of the houses to escape the contact of 
hurrying shoulders. 

She had washed her face and smoothed her 


porch. It stood by itself at the end of the 
street, with an air of moral superiority that at 
once proclaimed it to be one of the public 
schools of Sailport. 

Miss Bent’s heart began to beat. There 
were her windows—the three with geraniums 
on the sill, at the left-hand corner of the second 
story. Would she be sitting behind them 
again, in a day or two, at her desk on the 
raised platform, facing the double file of 
benches? Why not, indeed? Why even raise 
the question? What possible doubt could 
there be of the place having been kept for her? 

The whole school board had assured her of it 
when, a month earlier, laughing and crying, 
she had taken, as she thought, a last leave of 
them. “Till the next general meeting we shall 
engage a temporary substitute. One word from 
you, and we'll put you back—remember that.” 

How she had smiled then at such idle toying 
with impossibilities ! but she had smiled through 
tears of gratification. It was so pleasant to feel 
that they had liked her, that they had valued 
her services; to know that no teacher had 
ever left the school amid such a chorus of 
lamentations, that none had ever been 
urgently entreated by the school board to 
reconsider her determination and come back 
to them! 

“Why not persuade Mr. Dayton to sell out 
in Louisville and go into business here?’’ one 
commissioner had even laughingly suggested ; 
and she, taken by the humor of it, had 
promised to submit the plan to Mr. Dayton. 
It seemed alla part then—the tears, the regrets, 
the little professional jokes—of the general 
cumulative pleasantness of life; now the wish 
of the school board remained the one reed she 
had to cling to, and she told herself how 
thankful she ought to be that it was so strong 
a one. 

How many women, after resigning such a 
place as hers, could comfort themselves with 
the hope of being able to return to it? How 
many, whom she knew, had spent years in 
the vain effort to get into one of the schools! 

There was her friend, V exilla Thurber, for 
instance—poor Vexilla! Ilow hard she had 
tried for a place in Penelope’s school, how | 
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been the unattainable ambition 
of her life! And she had never even had a 
hope of success. All Miss Bent’s efforts had 
been unavailing; the school board remained 
obdurate, retiring behind hazy generalities ; but 
Mr. Boutwell, one of their number, confided to 
Miss Bent that her friend was not “smart 
enough.”’ 

In vain Miss Bent protested that V exilla’s 
apparent dulness was 
only timidity; in vain 
offered to answer for the 
sufficiency of her knowl 
edge and for her untir- 
ing industry. The school 
board in general 
acquiescence, but did not 
find Miss Thurber to their 
liking. In vain 
Bent, letting het 
speak, reminded them of 
her friend’s difficult situ- 
ation, with a helpless 
grandmother, a crippled 
brother and an idle sister 


long it had 


bowed 


Miss 


eyes 


to support; the board 
bowed again, implying 


that the public schools of 
Sailport were not asylums 
for the indigent. 

And so, year after year, 
Miss Bent had to bear 
the same heavy news to 
her friend ; and year after 
year Vexilla, smiling 
down her discomfiture, 
had to return to the un- 
derpaid toil of a few pri- 
vate combined 
with odd jobs in the way 
of bookkeeping and type- 


lessons, 


writing. At the recollec- 
tion Miss Bent’s eyes 
melted. Poor Vexilla— 


hers was the harder lot! 

“Perhaps now, if 
they’re very glad to get 
me back,’ Miss’ Bent 
murmured under her veil, 
‘I may able to do 
something for Vexilla.’” 
And she remembered 
with fresh thankfulness 
that her letter must have 
reached Mr. Boutwell three days before the 
meeting of the school board. 

This fortifying thought hastened the step 
with which she sped along Main Street toward 
a shabby-looking building, with glass doors, 
surmounted by an inscription declaring it to 
be the People’s Library. Nothing in the 
interior of the library belied its outer shabbi- 
ness: the rooms, as she entered, emitted an 
odor of much-handled books that gave her a 
qualm after her draught of salt Aprilair. At 
a desk near the door sat a young woman with 
a cold-veal complexion and taffy-colored hair 
who, in the absence of more pressing duties, 
was engaged in polishing her nails. 

“Is Mr. Boutwell in?” Miss Bent asked. 

**Guess he’s in his office.” 

Miss Bent walked down the room between 
the lines of dingy books to a door at the farther 
end. 

A prompt “Come in’’ answered her knock, 
and she entered a room almost filled by a large 
writing-table, at which a man sat in an office- 
chair, collating catalogues. 

He raised a pale face, elongated in one 
direction by the baldness of his high forehead, 
in the other by the vague neutral tints of his 
beard, and the expression of distress wrinkling 
his neuralgic-looking brows seemed involun- 
tarily to contradict the smile of welcome that 
lent a sudden blueness to his spectacled gray 
eyes. 

“Miss Bent!’ 

She stood before him, fingering her bag in a 
spasm of nervousness that gripped her throat. 

“OQ Mr. Boutwell,’’ broke from her at last, 
as she dropped into the seat he pushed forward. 
It was so unlike her usual mode of address, 
she was so little given to feminine falterings 
and incoherencies, that, under the contagion of 
her emotion, he could only stammer, “I’m 
afraid you’ve had a trying time.” And at 
once he doubted if the words were in good 
taste. 

His perturbation increased when she drew 
from her pocket a neatly folded handkerchief, 
and pushing back her veil, silently wiped her 
eyes. 

She restored the handkerchief to her pocket 
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‘wrote to me, for I’ve been away, up in Maine, 
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and put her bag aside, keeping one wrist slipped 


through its handle, as, with the caution of the | 


unaccustomed traveller, she had done during | 
all the long hours of the journey. “You must 
excuse me,”’ she said, “but I’ve been in the cars | 
since yesterday afternoon, and I came right here 
from the station.’’ 

“You must be very tired!” he murmured. 
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seem as if we could get her to accept. She said | off my engagement. There wasn’t a word of | nearly a week to find him. He was away down 


school.”’ 


Miss Bent moved impatiently in her seat. | nobody knew where he was. 


wasn’t there. 


she’d sooner have taken any other place in the | truth init. When I got to Louisville Mr. Dayton | in Texas—and he’d married another woman !”’ 
He’d gone off the day before, and | 
I had to get | tion, but before it was out of his mouth the office 


Boutwell jumped up with a wrathful exclama 


Vexilla had evidently expressed all the proper | detectives—his partner helped me. It took us! door had closed on Miss Bent. 


| sentiments; for once in her life she had not been 


| tongue-tied ; she seemed indeed to have surprised 
Mr. Boutwell by her eloquence. The supplanted 


“Oh no, not very, but I’ve been through a | teacher rose, feeling for her bag. 


good deal.’’ 

She glanced vaguely about the little room, with 
its book-lined walls and the window looking out 
on a blind alley, full of rubbish. 

“You didn’t expect me back so soon, did you ?”’ 
she added, with a sigh. 

Boutwell had taken off his spectacles and was 
rubbing them with a bit of chamois skin. He 
coughed instead of replying. 

“TIsn’t it a mercy I didn’t take mother?” she 
went on ina tone of confidence that contrasted 
with her usual impersonal manner. “The long 
journey there and back would have been too 
awtul for her. I’ve been so thankful ever since. 
It seemed to keep me from breaking down, and 
I needed something to do that. I’ve been 
through everything.”’ 

“T was afraid so,’’ he answered, feeling now 
that she would not repudiate his sympathy. “I 
got your letter.’’ 

“Oh, my letter!’’ she exclaimed. 

The blood rushed to her forehead. A few 
minutes ago, in passing the schoolhouse, she had 
felt very sure of the future; but now— Her 
hand slipped from the bag, rejoining the other 
which trembled on her knee. The librarian’s 
brows were a projecting bunch of wrinkles. 

“T got your letter, Miss Bent, but only 
yesterday.” 

“Only yesterday !” 

“Yes, you unfortunately addressed it to me 
personally, instead of sending it to the school | 
board, and —’’ 


“T did that on purpose,” she interposed, “to | well went on. 
keep my—to keep it private. I didn’t want to| restless and worried at 


have everybody talking about my—my having | 
broken off my engagement; mother doesn’t even | 


know yet; I couldn’t bear to tell anybody but | used to it; it don’t seem 


you!” 


“TI know, I know; I gathered that from what | devoted friend, Miss 
But it was most unlucky that you | Bent.” 


you wrote. 


for the last week with my wife’s mother, who’s 
been sick, and I only got back yesterday.” 


“Only yes-ter-day!” she repeated, dividing the | and she stopped to talk 


“] gueSs I’d better be going along,” she 
murmured. 

“Wait a minute, please ; 
I haven’t quite finished. 
I hope we shall see you 
back among us all the 
same, Miss Bent, for Miss 
Thurber accepted your 
place only on the condi- 
tion that if by any chance 
you—you changed your 
mind and came back 
within the next few 
weeks, she should be per- 
mitted to resign. And I 
know she'll hold us to 
our agreement.” 

Miss Bent turned red, 
then pale. “Changed my 
mind? Changed my 
mind? How dare she?” 
Her anger dropped and 
she sank back into her 
chair. “ Did she say that? 
Did she? Poor Vexilla! 
That she’d only accept 
on that condition? She 
made you promise? She 
made the whole board 
agree to it? Poor Vexilla 
—oh, poor Vexilla!” 

“And what’s more, she 
| means it, too,’’ Mr. Bout- 
“She’s 
























the idea of being in your 
place; says she can’t get 


| natural to her. She’s a 


“T know, I know.” 
“T met her only this 
| morning on my way here, 


words into syllables, as if they belonged to about you and tell me 
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" 1SS_ Mildred 
Brewster re- 
quests the pleasure 
of your presence at 
a small musicale at 
her house, Wednes- 
day evening June 5th.” 
The girl to whom the 
note was addressed read 
it with flushing cheeks 
and a cry of delight. 
She started to her feet, 


dressmaking establish- 
ment. 
But her mother was 


busy trying a dress on 


“THE SLIP OF A GIRL * * * LOOKED LIKE A PRINCESS,”’ 


dropping Miss Floy Par- | 
menter’s wedding - dress | 
in a billowy heap on the | 
floor, and ran to the door | 
of the fitting-room of the | 


| 


“This note was meant for Betty Martin, th: 
dressmaker’s daughter. And she has proba)! 
got my invitation! I’ll drive round there an| 
carry this note, so that Mildred’s waist may | 
sure to be all right. She has more faith in those 
people than she has in Madame Fontenelle. | 
think I’ll get mamma to try them. I remem)e) 
that the girl looked poor and forlorn when si 
went to school, but she is really effective now, 
she wears such good gowns. And there is 
something quaint about her, with her hich 
forehead and her little peaked chin and her 
corn-flower-blue eyes. If she could manage to 
make me look as she does —”’ 

Frances critically surveyed the image of tlie 
descendant of the Penhallows in the long mirror, 
and deliberately “‘made up a face’’ at it. It is 
true that the figure was stocky and the nose 
thick, and those discouraging points struck the 
owner of the figure more forcibly than did the 
honest clearness of the gray eyes, or the syinpa- 


Mrs. Commodore Skreene | thetic sweetness of the mouth. 


It was Betty herself who opened the door of 
the reception-room, and her “quaint” face lighted 
up at sight of the visitor. A friend of Mildred 
Brewster’s bore with her a “charmed atmos- 
phere.”’ 

Frances, smiling a little in response to the shy 
radiance of the girl’s face, said: “I remember 
you at the high school, and I think you have 
such lovely taste!’ She felt that Betty’s attitude 
demanded something more kindly than an imme- 
diate plunge into business. “I have seen al! the 
pretty things that you have made for Miss 
Brewster.”’ 

“Miss Brewster has been so very kind to me!” 
said Betty, with a thrill in her voice. ‘She has 
sent me an invitation to a musicale at her house !”’ 
She displayed the card with childish simplicity. 
“T think some one must have told her that I love 
music,” she added, with a doubtful, questioning 


a foreign tongue which she did not perfectly | how she missed you. She said she’d give up her and could not be hurried, and the girl turned | glance at her visitor’s face. 
understand. Then, suddenly lifting her head: | place in a minute to have you back here, and I | back, impatient to announce the news. 
She whirled about in a little dance before the | face, as Frances understood, in a flash, that it 
“It was filled three days ago at the general means a good deal to her to be getting a regular | cheval-giass in the privacy of the inner room. | would be difficult to explain the mistake. 


“But my place—they must have filled my place ?’”’ 
meeting. There was no help for it. No one 
could imagine —”’ 

“No, no, of course—of course.” 


| believe she would, though from what I hear it 


salary. 
| now, I guess.” 
“You met Vexilla this morning?’ Miss Bent 


she held the shimmering folds before her. 


She’s had a pretty hard time of it up to| Catching up Miss Parmenter’s wedding-dress,| Difficult! 


For a shadow had fallen upon the honest-eyed 


It was impossible, she said to her- 
self, as she caught a quiver of the chin that was 


“How shall I look in an evening gown?” she | cleft at its peaked tip by a childish dimple. 


He had been afraid that she would cry again, interrupted, without noticing his last words. | wondered, ecstatically. 
| “You didn’t tell her—about me, did you, Mr.| “Oh, I suppose I am too silly, but I have been corn-flower-blue eyes. She did not suspect the 


but to his surprise she remained quite calm. 
““Who has it ?’”’ she asked. 


He hesitated a moment; the words seemed | 


hard to say: “Your friend, Miss Thurber.” 

“Vexilla!” 

The room swung round; her lips grew dry; 
she felt an inconsequent desire to laugh. “But 
Vexilla — Vexilla! You always said— why, 
not one of you would look at her—not even for 
the third primary—and now, my class! My 
class !”’ 

She was bathed in a hot wave of anger. 


The whole air seemed thick with ingratitude | 


and treachery, as if all these years she had 
walked in an atmosphere of lies. What did it 
mean? What could it mean? Perhaps, even 
while they were urging her to remain, imploring 
her to come back to them, they had been plotting 
her removal; possibly keeping Vexilla to fill 
this very place, while they glossed over with 
hypocritical excuses their refusal to give her a 
lesser one! And Vexilla herself—might not she, 
too, have had a hand in it? Who could tell, 
in a world that swarmed with such grinning 
incongruities ? 
“But V exilla—Vexilla—’’ she repeated. 


| Boutwell ?”’ 
“T said nothing.” 
“Thank you—thank you. You always under- 
| stand. I’m so confused myself; I don’t yet 
| know how I mean to act. Even mother doesn’t 
suspect anything. She doesn’t know I’ve 
come—she doesn’t know but what I’m married !’’ 
She gave a constrained laugh and rose once 
more. 

The laugh troubled Boutwell; it seemed to 
conceal some inaccessible disaster. 

“Don’t you think,” he began, for the sake of 
saying something, “that it would have been 
| wiser to let Mrs. Bent know? Won’t she be 
considerably startled at seeing you ?’”’ 

“I’m afraid she will; but I couldn’t tell her in 
| a letter; she’d have shown it toeverybody. You 
know she just has to talk things over.” 
| “T understand.” 

Miss Bent looked at him hesitatingly. “I 
guess I’ll go now. I’m very grateful to you for 
not having spoken about my letter.” 


refuge again in the examination of his spectacles. 
“But, see here, Miss Bent, what are you going 


to do?” 
“About what?” 


“T don’t wonder at your surprise.’”’ Mr. Bout- 
well’s familiar voice fell strangely on the tumult | 
of her thoughts. ‘‘We’ve been unwilling to ““Why—the school.” 
employ Miss Thurber for reasons with which| “Oh, I don’t know,” she said slowly. “I’m 
you are perfectly familiar, and which you have | so bewildered I can’t think straight yet. I’ll 
often told me you thought inadequate. You | have to go home and quiet down a little. Only | 
remember how much you’ve talked with me} please don’t let Vexilla know I’m here; don’t 
about her; how often you’ve told me it was only | tell anybody you’ve seen me; I’m so afraid she’ll 
shyness that made her appear so dull and find out about it before I’ve seen her.” 
hesitating; that she was really better educated! “Don’t worry about that, Miss Bent.”’ 
than many of our present teachers.”” He paused, | “No; I know I can trust you.” 
but Miss Bent made no answer. Their hands met and she moved away, adding, 

“Well,” he continued, “there were very few | as she reached the door, ‘“I’ll come in to-morrow 
candidates for your place, and among them there and tell you what I’ve decided.”’ 
was only one who appeared at all satisfactory to | “Very well; but I’m sure Miss Thurber won’t 
the board, and that was Miss Euphemia Staples. | keep the place. I guess she’s got a will of her 
We had just decided to appoint her when she | own, and I don’t believe you could make her 
was called out West, to keep house for a brother | stay if you tried.”’ 
who has lost his wife; and that left us without; Miss Bent turned back abruptly. 

a single eligible applicant—for of course Miss} “O Mr. Boutwell, I don’t know what you 
Thurber was not among the applicants.’’ | must think of me! I was perfectly hateful about 

A low sound like a laugh escaped Miss Bent. | Vexilla when you first told me—perfectly hateful! 

“At last somebody suggested Miss Thurber. | I don’t see how I could behave so. As if she 
It rather took us aback at first, but we hadn’t | hadn’t as much right to take my class as anybody 
much time to think the matter over, and there | else! But the fact is, I’m almost crazy. I don’t 
didn’t seem to be anybody else. We recalled | seem to know what I’m doing —” Her eyes 
what you’d said about her,—the board always | clung to Boutwell with a look of shipwrecked 
thought a great deal of your opinion,—and finally | terror. ‘I must tell you—I must tell you! I 
we sent forher. She was considerably overcome, | can’t endure it another minute by myself! What 
—she cried a good deal,—and for a time it didn’t | I wrote you wasn’t true—about having broken 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said the librarian, taking | 


| plenty or scarce, Betty should go to the musicale 


so hungry for good times and girls of my own 
kind! They are my own kind, those girls of 


Mildred Brewster’s set, though I didn’t suppose | time,’’ faltered Frances. 
They never took | bring my mother here for a long time.”’ 


they’d ever acknowledge it. 


the least notice of me when I went—so fright- | 


|' There was a suspicion of mistiness about the 
blunder. How should she? 

“T—I want to ask you about your disengaged 
“T have been trying to 


Betty became businesslike at once and brought 


fully shabby!—to the high school with them. | her mother, who, on consulting a thick engage- 
And Mildred Brewster seemed especially proud | ment-book, found that she should have a few 
—although she was kind to get us the naval | days to spare in the course of the month. 

people for patrons. A musicale, too! I wonder; “Of course, I might have given the message 
how she knew I should like that. It may be that | about the pink waist,” reflected Frances, as she 


her brother Stanley has heard me singing in the | flecked a fly off her fat pony’s back, “but I was 


garden when he has been canoeing on the river. 


afraid she would suspect how things were. She 


“QO mother, dearest!” and she turned to her| was so pleased! To keep her from knowing 
mother, who had finally got through with Mrs. that it was a mistake seemed the one important 
Commodore Skreene and now stood in the | thing.” 


doorway. 


**An invitation for me from Mildred | 


The pony was forced to go at a pace which 


Brewster to a musicale!’ When I opened the | shook his fat sides and caused him to tum a 
envelope I thought, of course, she had only | questioning and reproachful eye upon his young 


written about the chiffon for her pink waist.’’ 
*T don’t know why she shouldn’t invite you,” 


said the little, worn woman, her seamy cheeks | 


growing red with pleasure. 


“They are very aristocratic—very proud of | 


their old family. They live in a colonial house 
a hundred years old, with family portraits 


| mistress, whose views of life generally coincided 
very satisfactorily with his own. 

Out on Paradise Road, just where the air 
| begins to be sweet with the locust-trees, Frances 
met Mildred setting out with her brother Stanley 
and his friend, Lester Wyman. Mildred sent 
the young men on ahead, in obedience to an 


imperative private gesture from Frances, and 
then heard the story of the dreadful blunder. 

“It was stupid of me,” said Mildred, with a 
pucker of her serene brow. “But I don’t s how 
she could have thought I meant to invite her. 
How awkward for you to have to explain! 

“Awkward! I simply didn’t explain. She 
was so pleased about the invitation! She thought 
you must have heard how fond she wes of 
music. And I don’t think that good times hive 
ever come much in her way. I didnt s\ a 
word about your pink chiffon. I thought )0u 
would rather leave it to Providence than f'n 
the risk of hurting her.”’ 

“Why, of course, anything would be | 
than to hurt-her,” said Mildred, slow) 
far as the pink waist goes, I could write \ 
about it now. She is perfectly presenta! 
I wish it could have happened some other ' 
if I had got to make such a blunder. I did 
Lester Wyman, who is a diplomat’s so! 
accustomed to the nicest people every whe! 
meet the very cream of Old Harbor societ) 

“She’s the very creamiest thing in the toy 
so far as looks go, and he need never know *a! 
a dressmaking sign hangs out over her « 
Give the girl a good time, and don’t tak 
hard,”’ said Frances, sagely, as‘ she touche ‘ 
She has ‘mixed those | fat pony with the whip. - 
Penhallow.! “ ‘Hey, Betty Martin, tiptoe fine! 


and old silver and things; and you and I, 
mother, dear, are nobodies. I trim Mildred’s 
pretty gowns and she sends us her father’s 
checks. Those are the only relations that are 
to be expected between her and me.’’ 

“She hasn’t seemed to think so,” said her 
mother, quietly, but with a thrill in her voice. | 
Mentally she vowed that, whether money were | 
in a lovely gown. For she knew all about the 
hunger for good times and girls, although never 
a word had been said. Mother eyes are sharp. 

Meanwhile the postman had left a missive in | 
Miss Mildred Brewster’s handwriting at one of 
the old colonial houses, “‘with family portraits 
and old silver and things.”’ It was addressed to 
Miss Frances Penhallow, and that young lady, 
who was Mildred’s dearest friend, said she knew 
without opening it that it was an invitation to 
Mildred’s musicale. She opened it, nevertheless, 
and drew her brow into a frown as she read: 


ter 
“SO 
er 


t 
Uw 


int 
id 
to 
DEAR Miss MARTIN: Will you be so kind as to 
take the very greatest pains in matching the pink 
chiffon to my waist? I am sure I can trust your 
exquisite taste, but I should feel it to be such a 
calamity if that delicate shade of pink silk were 
to be spoiled by a deeper shade of trimming. 
Hastily, MILDRED BREWSTER. 


“Just like Mildred! 
children up!’ ” exclaimed Miss 
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little hard-worked mother gave her girl a playful | Boulangerie (bakery). For it is there that one| the boulangerie, either going up or coming 


»ush toward the long mirror, and the mirror 
reflected the prettiest gown that its experience 
had known. It was of pale blue silk muslin over 
yale blue silk, and to its girlish simplicity was 
added the indefinable quality known as “style.” 
rhe slip of a girl, her blue eyes wide with half- 
incredulous delight, looked like a princess—or 
rather as a princess ought to look and is no more 
likely to look than any one else. 

But as Betty turned away from the mirror— 
away, also, from her mother’s eyes—the delight 
faded suddenly, as a candle is blown out by 
the wind, and the sensitive little peaked chin 
quivered with a haunting recollection of the 
expression on Frances Penhallow’s face and 
the forced tone of her congratulations. There 
had been a mistake made, somehow! It was 
not likely that Miss Brewster had meant to 
invite her. 

She said that to herself at one moment, and 
tried to think the next that she had grown 
morbid and fanciful by much brooding over 
Franees Penhallow’s look of surprise—a look 
of surprise, that was all. 
the invitation. Betty had not breathed a hint 
of her suspicion to her mother, whose delight 
had been even greater than her own. 

“JT would go, for her sake, over red-hot plow- 
shares!”” Betty said to herself, giving a little kick 
to her beautiful, shimmering, light-blue train. 

That train was gracefully carried on the night 
of the musicale, and so was the small, ash-colored 
head—only a trifle too high. And “a red anda 
restless spark”? burned on Betty’s cheek. But 
when she found, among all the throng of young 
people, no stare of surprise, or anything but the 
friendliest courtesy, she gradually put away even 
the suspicion that their minds had been prepared, 
and was gay with the rest. 

Her heart grew warm toward Mildred Brew- 
ster and Frances Penhallow, who, without 
singling her out in any embarrassing way, con- 
stantly took pains that she should not feel herself 
astranger. It grew so warm that when Mildred 
showed her chagrin that Madame D’Almati, the 
charming singer of English ballads, had failed to 
appear, she threw her shyness to the winds and 
said, with evidently a simple eagerness to be of 
service: “Oh, I ean sing ballads—if you think 
any one would care to hear me! I have nota 
large voice, but it has been trained. I have an 
uncle who is a musician.” 

“If—if you will be so good,” faltered Mildred, 
polite, but as she afterward confessed to Frances 
Penhallow, feeling ‘‘an awful dread.” 

But the “awful dread’’ was quite unnecessary. 


Betty had not, as she said, a large voice, but it | 
had the thrilling, pathetic quality, the “wild, | 


weird sweetness’ found seldom except in an 
Irish voice, and most effective of all in simple 
ballads. 

Betty made a success. Before she went home, 
in a carriage from the livery-stable that was only 
a few doors from the dressmaking establishment, 
she had promised to sing at another musicale in 
another of the old colonial houses. 

“Now we shall know what to do for her!’’ 
said Mildred, joyfully, to Frances, whom she had 
kept for a private conclave. ‘‘Every one will 
take her up! She can give parlor concerts, and 
she can get pupils by the score! We can get her 
to give up the dressmaking.”’ 

But when the plans were matured and laid 


before Betty Martin, she was grateful, but | 


obdurate. 

“T couldn’t teach, it isn’t in me!” she explained. 
“Mother tried it before she married, and had 
a dreadful struggle. 


think, mother and I, that when we are born 
our work is born with us. We're like the old 
milkwoman—you’ve seen her?—who took her 
husband’s route when he died. She says it’s 


the work she was born for, whether it’s proper | 


work for a woman or not. She says she is like 


the kings and queens—a milkwoman by the | 


grace of God. That’s the way mother and I are 
dressmakers. I want her to put ‘Dressmaker, 
Dei Gratia,’ on the sign. If I had the voice for 
a great career, I don’t know, it might be different. 

But as it is, I like to earn my living by the 
commonplace work that I know I can always 
do thoroughly well. 

“There is another little reason—’’ Betty hesi- 
tated and drew a quick breath—“which I’m 
afraid you will think fantastic and foolish. My 
little singing gift seems sacred because it was my 
father’s only solace from pain in his long illness ; 
it was our one cheer in the dark days. I can’t 
bear to take it to market!” 

“It’s a little disappointing,” said Mildred to 
Frances, when they were alone, “but I am not 
Sure that she isn’t right. There are so many 
Struggling artists of every kind, and never 
enoush good dressmakers ! My pink waist is 
a dream ! 
Stace of God! I really believe she is.”’ 


~~? 








. “GAUFFRES.”— Along the east bank of the 
eine at Paris there is a narrow, winding way, 
hearly a mile in length, leading from the Champs 
de M “rs section of the exposition down to the 
Secon of Pont Alexandre III. and Esplanade 
des Invalides. In this passage are “Vieux 


og the Palais de Horticulture, Interna- 
ge Congress Building and several restaurants, 
tot the least attractive of which is La 


She had not known of | 


And father was a lawyer, | 
when he ought to have stayed on the farm. We} 


Betty Martin, dressmaker, by the | 


gets gauffres—the most popular eatable at the 
Fair. 

A gauffre—its full name is gauffre étoile—is 
the most airy, ethereal, frail edible that French 
cooks have as yet achieved. It is sweet, delight- 
fully brown and crisp, and when hot and fresh 
off the griddle, is very good—if one could only 
corner enough of it in one’s mouth to get the 
taste of it. For although as large as a dinner- 
plate and somehow suggesting a harp in its ribbed 
and stringed appearance, it is as light and gauzy 
at the centre as a butterfly’s wing; and when 
you go to bite at it,—if you aren’t careful,—it 
will all go to bits and tumble through your 
fingers. One usually loses the first two or three 


gauffres in that way. 
There is always a crowd pushing along this 
narrow Seine way; and long before one reaches 


down, one meets scores of children as well as 
adults eating gauffres. As it is a very brittle 
edible, many lose the larger part of it in the 
crowd, and in consequence the whole way here, 
toward evening, becomes strewn and literally 
coated over with crushed gauffres. 

But all the while the hot griddles of the 
boulangerie are turning off fresh stacks of 
them, and at fifteen centimes (three cents) apiece, 
there must be a small fortune in the business, 
for a gauffre has next to no actual weight or 
substance. 

It is almost impossible, however, to pass the 
place and not buy one or more, for they smell 
delightfully and ensnare the -nostrils of the 
passer-by, as well as allure his eye by their 
appetizing brown and their delusive size. No 
doubt millions of them are sold every week. 





CUBAN TEACHERS ON TRANSPORT IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


THE NEW SCHOOLS OF CUBA. 


By Mary C. Francis. 


N the autumn of 1898, while making a horse- 
back journey through Cuba, I met a number 
of those who had been school-teachers in the 

island under Spanish rule. Some of them were 
still trying, in the evenings, by the flickering light 


of a miserable mambi candle, to impart a few | 


grains of knowledge to such straggling recon- 
centrado pupils as they could gather; and it was 
from their lips that I first heard in detail the 
story of Spanish educational methods in Cuba. 

My first surprise came when I learned that 
the salaries of these teachers had been fully twice 
as large as those usually paid to teachers in the 
United States for similar services. One hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month was a fair 
average. But the explanation was simple: the 
salaries were never paid. Not one of the teachers 
with whom I talked had ever received a dollar. 

This in itself would have been enough to 
demoralize the best educational system in the 
world; but the Spanish 
method of furnishing 
| books, paper, pencils 
}and other school sup- 
| plies was equally inter- 
| esting. It consisted in 
allowing each teacher to 
draw for that purpose 
a sum equal to one 
| quarter of his salary. 
| This, at least, was usu- 
jally paid; but dishon- 
| est teachers naturally 
| bought cheap supplies 
in order to pocket the 
balance, and honest ones 
| were often compelled to 
use the supply fund to 
live on, in place of the 
salaries which they 
could not collect. Even 
| SO far back as 1891, the 
sum due the teachers 
of rural district schools was one hundred and 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars. What it must have been in 1898 no one 
will ever know, for the records were either lost 
or destroyed before the Spanish army left the 
island. 

Moreover, although the schools were nominally 
free, teachers were permitted to collect tuition 
from those who were able to pay it. As this, 
too, usually went into their own pockets, the 
natural consequence was that pupils who could 
pay were promptly admitted to the schools, while 
those who could not were rejected. 

Under these conditions, and in a country 
ravaged beyond description by war, it is hardly 
surprising that during my ride of more than five 
| hundred miles in the provinces of Puerto Principe 
and Santiago de Cuba I was unable to discover 
a single schoolhouse or to find one child in school. 

The ignorance was appalling. The people not 
only had no knowledge; they didn’t even know 
what knowledge meant. 


A Marvelous Change. 


All this was less than two years ago. What 
has come about since then is the most wonderful 
educational regeneration ever occurring in any 
country in the world. Cuba now has a system 
of three thousand three hundred public schools, 
employing three thousand five hundred teachers, 
and furnishing instruction to one hundred and 
forty thousand pupils. 

These schools are welded by uniform laws into 
a harmonious whole. The pupils are supplied 
with the same chairs and desks, they study as 
good books, write with as good pencils and on as 


| good paper as pupils in the public schools of the 
| United States. The salaries of the teachers, 
| although less than their nominal salaries under 
Spanish rule, are adequate and are paid in full 
| when due; and in addition to this there has 
| sprung up a strong and growing interest in 
| technical, industrial and agricultural education 
| which is of equal importance, and in which 
| young, middle-aged and old men are actively 
| engaged, many of them for the first time in their 
| lives. 


| The “ Little Green Schoolhouse.’’ 


| This remarkable transformation is largely the 
work of Mr. Alexis E. Frye, the American 
superintendent of schools in Cuba. It was in 
October, 1899, that he landed in Havana. He 
called at once on General Brooke, who gave him 
copies of the proposed school laws and courses of 
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study. A little examination of these documents 
disclosed the fact that they authorized one 
| hundred and thirty independent school systems! 
Mr. Frye wanted only one. He sat down at his 
| desk that night, and by morning had written a 
new code of school laws, complete and uniform 
| for the whole island. 


alcaldes, or mayors, with instructions as to 
their own duties. 

Within sixty days two thousand five hundred 
schools were organized and more than one 
hundred thousand pupils enrolled. But there 
were no schoolhouses, no furniture, no supplies. 
Everything must be provided ab initio, if the 
schools were to be anything more than plans on 
paper; and everything was provided, with a 
promptness and liberality that created a veritable 
tidal wave of enthusiasm, and swept the children 
into school by hundreds. 

The first obstacle was the lack of schoolhouses. 
City and country were equally destitute, and to 
build would take time. In the large towns there 
was usually some available structure for rent, 
but in the remote country villages, on the other 
hand, there was often no building of any sort to 
be had. 

It was here that enthusiasm played its part. 
Villagers got together, drove posts into the 
ground, put up a light framework for a roof, 
thatched it with palm leaves and wattled the 
sides with the same material. In such a rustic 
bower it was no uncommon thing, before the 
furniture arrived, to find fifty or sixty children 
sitting quietly on the bare ground and diligently 
studying. The “‘little red schoolhouse” occupies 
a warm corner in the hearts of the American 





General Brooke signed it, | 
|and copies were placed in the hands of all the | 


~ 

407 
people, and perhaps to the people of Cuba the 
“little green schoolhouse’ may come to have a 


similar significance. . 


A Schoolhouse of Packing-Cases. 


The villages of Marianas and San Nicolas 
adopted a plan of their own. They wanted 


something more permanent than palm leaves, 
but they had no other building material. It 
happened, however, that in both towns large 
quantities of school supplies from the United 
States had been received and unpacked. The 
Cubans asked for the discarded packing-boxes, 
took them apart, drew out the nails and 
straightened them, sorted the bits of board, and 
then, out of these odds and ends of stuff which 
usually goes for kindling-wood, they patiently 
constructed their schoolhouses. Brownstone and 
marble could not speak more eloquently than this 
pathetic patchwork ; and if the lessons learned 
inside these buildings shall be as noble as those 
taught by the outside, no one need fear for the 
future of Cuba. 

Then came the furniture and other school 
supplies. The United States order for desks 
was the largest ever given. It called for one 
hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, all of the latest and best design. There 
were also other interesting little items, such as 
four hundred and fifty tons of writing-paper, one 
hundred and fifty thousand slates, a cord or two 
of lead-pencils,— there were six hundred thousand 
of them,—globes, maps, charts, and last and most 


| important, the books, all of which had to be 


made to order, for it was deemed best to give the 
Cubans virtually the same text-books as are 
used in the United States, and this, of course, 
necessitated the translation of each one into 
Spanish 

The sensation caused by the arrival of these 
supplies in the mountain districts or the isolated 
interior towns was almost beyond belief. Nothing 
of the kind had ever been seen in the island; 
and distribution of the supplies was so delayed 
by poor roads and lack of transportation facilities 
that rumor had time to whet the imagination. 

The villagers have been watching the mountain 
trail for days. At ‘ast the first mule of the pack- 
train appears, or the first of the line of ox-carts. 
The word runs like a prairie fire. Old and 
young, men and women and children, drop every 
other occupation, and elbow and jostle and peer 
and crane and gesticulate and wonder and admire, 
while the mysterious packages give up their 
secrets. 

And oh, the books, with their wonderful 
pictures! To the starved minds of these poor 
Cuban children each was an edition de lure, to 
be treasured like a Gu- 
tenburg Bible or a first- 
folio Shakespeare. 
Time and again have I 
seen a Cuban child take 
up one of the school text- 
books and kiss it; and 
to meet one going about 
with her books hugged 
to her breast like a doll 
was a common experi- 
ence. 

With the arrival of 
the furniture and other 
supplies, a new life 
seemed to be added to 
the enthusiasm already 
existing. Tothe Amer- 
ican who does not know 
Cuba this may seem 
like exaggeration, but it 
is only the truth. This 
was the first actual guar- 
antee, the first tangible evidence, of the new 
educational opportunity that the people had ever 
seen, and so to teachers and pupils alike those 
beautiful desks, those precious books and maps 
and globes, had a significance beyond their mere 
practical usefulness. 


The General Enthusiasm. 


Words cannot describe the earnestness with 
which all entered upon the work. The teachers 
may not have been very well equipped, but they 
were certainly enthusiastic; and as for the 
children, going to school was to most of them the 
greatest pleasure they had ever known, a novelty 
which combined the qualities of work and 
play. 

Most of them are very bright, and some of them 
display remarkable precocity. Among their best 
traits, too, are courtesy and obedience. Cuban 
parents do not tolerate anything like impertinence, 
and the teachers, therefore, have the most tractable 
pupils in the world. Their worst fault is an 
inclination to be lazy. 

The enervating climate is partly responsible, 
and they have not the inherited or acquired 
habits of application which belong to most 
American children. Their first school year, 
however, has gone a long way toward making 
them better students. 

Naturally, under the existing conditions, such 
teachers as could be obtained had not been trained 
for the work. They were recruited from all 
possible ranks. Some had fought in the Cuban 
army, others had languished in Spanish prisons. 
Many were widows, without a male relative in 
the world, and with children dependent upon 
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them for support. All needed special preparation 
and training. 

It was this which led Mr. Frye to suggest that 
as many of the teachers as possible be sent toa 
summer school in the United States. He believed 
that the object-lesson of such a visit, and the 
knowledge of conversational English which the 
teachers would acquire during their stay, would 
be of more service even than what they would 
learn from books, although that would be by no 
means inconsiderable. Governor-General Wood 
approved the plan, and the Secretary of War 
was enthusiastic. Their help, with the cordial 
assistance of Harvard University and the gener- 
osity of private individuals, made the dream a 
possibility. 

When the plan was announced, the excitement 
among the Cubans was irrepressible. Applica- 
tions for places in the excursion poured in from 
all parts of the island. Every teacher in Cuba | 
wanted to go; and when it is remembered that | 
many of them had never been outside their own | 
provinces, some indeed never outside their own | 
towns, their eagerness to visit a foreign country | 
and to see something of the great world is not 
surprising. 

At first the announcement that the party would | 
include teachers of both sexes caused some 
misgivings. Spanish conventionality was unused 
to such an arrangement. 


Chaperoning Sixteen. 


One elderly woman came into Havana with 
sixteen young women teachers in her charge. 
The mothers of the sefioritas, she explained, 
had consented that they should go only on | 
condition that she should be their chaperon, and 
that the superintendent should make himself 
personally responsible for their safe journey and 
return. 

After eliminating from his responsibility such 
dangers as might result from fire or flood, Mr. 
Frye gave his promise, and the party sailed 
away rejoicing. 

To gather fourteen hundred teachers from all ! 
parts of Cuba, get them on board ship and land | 
them in Boston in time to begin their summer- 
school work promptly was an enterprise which 
would make a story in itself, but in spite of 
all difficulties, it was done. 

Nothing connected with the trip impressed the 
Cubans more deeply or more favorably than the | 
pains taken to pay them in full before they 
sailed. Funds for some of them had to be sent 
by special steamer the whole length of the north 
coast, and for others on horseback over the 
mountain trails; but every teacher in the island 
had received, before he boarded the transport, 
every dollar that was due him, not only up to 
that date, but for the entire school year. 

Do the Cubans appreciate what the United 
States has done for them, and are they showing 
a disposition to help themselves, now that the 
way has been opened? It is a pleasure to say 
“Yes” to both questions. 

Early in the spring the alcalde of one small 
town went to General Wood, and after stating 
that he represented the majority of the taxpayers 
of his pueblo, asked that his municipality might | 
be taxed for the benefit of the school fund. The | 
people had decided that they could afford it, and 
they did not wish longer to be dependent on the 
revenues of the island treasury. 

“We have,” he added, “much pride in our | 
schools, for they are the first we have ever had, 
and we desire to have the opportunity to care for | 
them ourselves, so that we may demonstrate our 
gratitude and prove that we appreciate the honor | 
of edueating our children.” 

General Wood was obliged to decline the public- 
spirited offer because it was impossible to tax 
one city until all were able to pay their share. 
The alcalde expressed regret that his people 
were not to have the privilege of being taxed 
immediately, and with assurances that his town 
would respond with pleasure whenever it should 
be called upon, he took his departure. 


| the hospital a captain 


An Army of Half-Clad Children. 


In another town in the province of Havana, it 
happened that there were many poor people and 
a large number of orphans. The problem of the 
schools was here a serious one, with an army 
of half-clad children eagerly pressing their way 
into the schools as fast as they were opened, yet 
in garb which in many instances was scarcely 
decent. The alcalde and the people declared 
that they would meet the demands of the hour, 
and they did. 

In response to an appeal by the alealde for a 
popular subscription to clothe the needy children, 
the sum of eleven thousand dollars was soon 
raised, and the children were provided not only 
with clothes, but with books as well. The citizens 
proudly informed the government that hereafter 
it would not be necessary to provide books for the 
children in that town. 

The educational plan for Cuba also involved 
the establishment of agricultural and industrial 
schools, as necessary enterprises for a people | 
whose energies must always be largely devoted 
to farming. 

Several wealthy Cubans have shown a lively 
interest in this side of the question. One of 
them, who owns a large plantation, has offered 
any number of acres that may be necessary for 
the establishment of an agricultural college, and 


| by the sleeve of his 


|to the hospital he 


larm, but they put 
| beside him in its place 


{and none at all to a 
| one-armed man whose 
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in a letter to the newspapers has expressed his 


| opinion that scientific training in agriculture is 


needed by the Cubans more than anything else. 
Another Cuban has established a school of 
arts and trades, which is to be conducted on a 
generous plan, and is already self-supporting. I 
do not know of a more striking instance than 
this of intelligent and well-directed effort, or a 
more hopeful sign for the future of Cuba, for 
there the professions have always been held in 





more than a dozen 
boys in the school. 
It was called Colo- 
nel Edmund@s’s 


you know, acade- 
mies may be very modest affairs. 

Colonel Edmunds was a widower and childless. 
He stood as straight as a larch, and was imbued 


Academy; but, as | 


| nately, despised. Thus education in Cuba is 


progressing along broad lines. Civic pride has 


| been aroused, and the people no longer lie in that 


lethargic stupor that embraced them, generation 
after generation, for four centuries. 

The public school system is now established 
after the best models in the United States—non- 
sectarian, free from political inthuence and, as 
we trust, firmly rooted in the hearts and minds 
of the people; a guerdon of future liberties and 


high esteem, and the mechanical arts, unfortu- | of intellectual and commercial progress. 
ES~ FIRST LESSON 


HERE were} 
never, I think, 
at any time 


devote to training his son, and Cromwell, with- 
out being in the least degree vicious, was as bold 
and hardy and as reckless of small consequences 
as good American blood and a free rein could 
make him. 

Things had been running along very quietly 


| at the school for a long time, when there came a 


with some of the rigid ideas of discipline which | 
four years under Grant would naturally impress | 


on a man. 


| like many a savage chieftain, received homage | 
capriciously, was testing my loyalty by sticking | 


It was a queer place for an academy—simply | 


the second floor of the post-office building. This 
building was on the main street of our town, 
which was hardly more than a scar in the big 
pine forests of northern Michigan. The colonel 


memorable clash between Colonel Edmunds and | 


Cromwell, the more distressing because so trivial 
in origin. 

I was sitting next to Cromwell because I 
always sat next him when I got a chance. It is 


natural for a big-eyed small boy to get as close as | 


he can to his ideal big boy. Cromwell, who, 


pins into my nearest leg. He always kept me 
black and blue or full of holes. I had played the 
stoic as long as my eleven years and some resolu- 


| tion enabled me to do; but Cromwell, to extort 


wore a slouch hat and a semi-military suit; a/| 


submission, would have cut me to the bone, and 


blue frock coat with brass buttons; one sleeve, presently a peculiarly searching thrust brought 
out the desired howl—only 
too loud. 

Colonel Edmunds happened | 
to be hearing Harry Daw on 


the right, was pinned 
over his breast. While 
serving as a lieu- 
tenant he had been 
detailed to go with ten 
Michigan cavalrymen 
into the enemy’s lines. 
The little squad had 
got round the Confed- 
erate position without 
a seratch. Not only 
that, but they had 
made a complete re- 
connaissance of their 
field works, and had 
returned in safety 
almost to their own 
pickets, when Wade 
Hampton’s men fell 
upon them. 

It was short and 
horribly sharp. Seven 
of Edmunds’s men, 
four of them from our 
town, were killed out- 
right. Three were 
captured, shot almost 
to pieces. Edmunds 
himself cut his way 
out, but with his 
sword arm hanging 


coat. Before he went 


reported at head- 
| quarters the informa- 
tion which Meade had 
been for weeks trying 
to get for Grant. 
That night they took 
off the lieutenant’s 


a letter of thanks from 
the great commander, 
and his service was 
praised in general 
orders. Edmunds left 


and the armyacolonel. 

Still, you can easily 
see how life may bea 
joke to a young lieu- 
tenant in the saddle, 


wife has died while 


| he was at the front, 





““THE BOY * * * AND THE MASTER * * * 
LOOKED AT EACH OTHER.” 


some old but troublesome 
propositions of Euclid. , Of 
course, it never occurred to 
us cubs that every hour the 
old soldier wrestled with us 
he was racked with pain; 
but I know now that he had 
very few free hours. 
“Cromwell Parks!” But 


and who finds himself in after years unable to! you should have heard Colonel Edmunds say it; 
do many things for a livelihood which younger | even the hardy Cromwell started. 


men and two-armed men can do. 

I was the smallest boy in the colonel’s school. 
I was an undersized, tawny chap, not strong 
enough to do anything much but study. All the 
rest of the boys were older and stronger in every 
way. But the real leader of the academy was 
not the biggest boy, although I have always 
counted him the most capable. That was Crom- 
well Parks. 

To be candid, ideas of discipline in Western 
schools at that time were hazy. But Colonel 
Edmunds was a disciplinarian, and he stood for 
discipline. Cromwell’s father and the colonel 
were good friends, but J. H. Parks was the big 
man of the town. Indeed, he was the big man 
of our end of the state; an operator in pine lands 


|and we knew it. 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Stand up, sir, when you answer me!” 

Cromwell rose sulkily. 

“What are you doing to Hamilton?” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt him.’’ 

“Address me as sir! ’’ said Colonel Edmunds, 
sharply. “Step forward instantly !’’ 

Cromwell went sulkily forward. 

“T ask what you have been doing to Hamilton ? 
The boy is crying.” 

Cromwell stared sullenly out of a window. 

“Answer me, or I shall thrash you!’’ said the 
colonel, sternly. 

The boy looked up at the master. There was 
no word with the glance, but it was a defiance, 
And Cromwell knew it, and | 


and head of the famous lumbering firm of Parks, | worst, Colonel Edmunds knew he knew it. He 


Sumner & Co. For these reasons, “J. H., 


’ as | eyed the lad searchingly ; then in a hard, patient 


he was often called, never had much time to | way he said, “Go back to your seat! You will 
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have five minutes to answer or take your punish- 
ment! Daw, go on with the fifth proposition !” 

There was little study, I assure you, in that 
academy for the next five minutes. Poor Harry 
Daw, usually strong on the fifth proposition, 
could do nothing with it. If Harry could have 
been certain that Cromwell would answer,—or. 
better, that he would take the thrashing,—he 
could have demonstrated the proposition with the 
greatest ease. Even Colonel Edmunds, silent 
and depressed, did not, I suspect, notice just how 
| badly Harry bungled the logic of the ancient 
| mathematician. As for me, my eyes were glue | 
| on the old clock. It ticked as if it had the asthma 

*“*Parks,’’ demanded the colonel, quietly, on th: 
passing of the limit, “I require you to answe) 
me, and respectfully, at once!’ 

Cromwell braced himself a bit in his seat an 
looked squarely at his teacher, and said not « 
word. Our hearts almost stopped. 

I put up my hand. “Please, Colonel Kd 
munds —” But the affair had passed the point 
where I could help. 

“Silence, Hamilton! 
answer ?”’ 

In spite of the sternness, there was a touch of 
| chivalrous appeal in the final command, a sort of 
| consideration that usually seems wasted on boys. 
Cromwell’s face grew very white, and the colonel 
did not look quite natural. I began to breath: 
hard. The boys stared as if paralyzed. 
| You may wonder how a one-armed man could 
whip a boy, but no boy ever resisted the colonel. 
It wasn’t in a boy to resist him in a struggle. 
| Even the stump Wade Hampton left him was 
|enough to grip a boy into submission. There 

wasn’t a doubt in our minds that Cromwell, in 
the end, would get the thrashing, and in a terri- 
fying silence Colonel Edmunds started down the 
aisle to administer it. I remember the awful 
| deliberation of his taking from his desk the supple 
little riding-whip which he so rarely used. 

He was half-way to Cromwell when the boy 
| jumped to his feet. He backed warily away 
from the colonel, and dodging, started for the 
door. It was then simply a question of geometry. 
When Cromwell took the hypotenuse, the 
colonel captured the 
base, and without loss 
of dignity cut Crom- 
well off, and locking 
the door, put the key 
in his pocket. 

Like wrestlers, they 
confronted each other 
an instant; but the 
colonel had maniwu- 
vered on too many 
fields for Cromwell. 
In a minute he had 
the rebellious boy 
cornered, The instant 
Cromwell saw he was 
caught he turned like 
a flash to an open 
window, and to our 
horror, leaped out of 
it into the street. 

A boy jumping 
through a second- 
story window and into 
the main street of a 
country town will 
naturally attract at- 
tention. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad if 
Cromwell had not 
broken his arm, or if 
he had not been the 
son of J. H. Parks; 
but taken together, 
these features were 
unfortunate for the 
colonel and for the 
little academy. 

Parks, Sumner « 
Co. practically owned 
our peninsula. J. H. 
Parks was the auto- 
crat of our world. He owned the river and the 
woods ; the sawmills and the booms ; the swamps 
and the forties. 


Cromwell, will you 


A big, brusque, energetic man was J. Il. 
Parks, used to having his own way, and granting 
short shrift to any one who opposed hin it 


Poplar County. 

We rushed down-stairs, Colonel Edmunds 
ahead, in a burst of excitement; but Cromwell, 
answering no questions and asking no —_, 
had picked up himself and his arm and run 
home. 

His father was away. For a week the town 
| waited. Colonel Edmunds, graver than usvi al, 
waited,—he had been up to see Cromwell's 
mother,—and we boys, very much excited, waite cd. 
| Finally, one morning after the eleven pups 
of the school were at their desks, Cromwell 
appeared at the door. _ 
““My father says I am to come back to scho : 
said he, coldly, but respectfully. “But if yo 
|are going to whip me I am to take my books 
leave.’ 
| Just what Colonel Edmunds intended to 
labout it no one, of course, knew. The 60), 
his arm in a sling, and the master, his em) 
sleeve pinned across his breast, — at each 
other. 
| “Tell your father,’’ said Colonel Edmunds 
| steadily, “that if you return to school, you mus! 
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return without any conditions and must submit 
at all times to its discipline.” 

“May I take my books, sir?” 

“Paw, hand Parks his books from his desk! 
Go on with your recitation, Hamilton.” 

Cromwell took his books and left. The next 
day Albert and Jack Sumner left; their father | 
was Mr. Parks’s partner. Eddie Marble left, too; 
his father was manager of the Parks & Sumner | 
general store. | 

At the close of the week Mrs. Smith’s boy | 
left: she was Mr. Parks’s sister. Seven of us 
remained. On Monday Sylvester Malone and | 
George Atkinson failed to appear. Mr. Malone 
was cashier of the Parks & Sumner bank, and 
George’s father was postmaster by grace of the 
President of the United States and J. H. Parks. 
[lave you ever seen the cruel power of wealth 
in a small town? Nothing was thought of or | 
talked of in Silver Rapids but the way J. H. 
Parks was breaking up Colonel Edmunds’s 
Academy. 

My father, I am glad to recall, although not a 
man of special consequence in the community, 
owned himself. So I stayed right on at school. 
Two others also remained. One morning, com- 
ing past the Baptist Church, I met Cromwell 
Parks. 

“Hurrah, baby!” cried Cromwell, running | 
up to me and swinging his hat boisterously. 
“Come on; let’s go swimming!’’ 

“T can’t,” said I. “I’m going to school.” 
“School? There isn’t any more school. 
Didn’t you know? Course thete isn’t! The 

academy’s busted. Come on!’’ 

It shook me, but I kept on my way and 
climbed the post-office stairs with my heart 
thumping at the bare possibility. Colonel 
Edmunds sat at his desk, writing. The room 
was empty. It was five minutes of nine. 

I halted, thunderstruck. He looked up. 

“Walter,” said he, “my pupils have left 
me. There won’t be any more school for the 
present. There are not enough pupils to pay 
the expenses. Here is a little note to your 
father. . You have been a good boy.’’ 

“I’m sorry I made the trouble, colonel,” 

I stammered, chokingly. 

“Tt was not you who made trouble, 
Hamilton. Good-by! God bless you!’’ 

Why didn’t I get down on my coward 
knees to take that blessing? Brave, troubled, 
lonely old man! It is a late day now, but as 
the presence of the stern, quiet soldier rises 
before me I bend in spirit. And I ran off, 
glad enough to go swimming. 

It was pretty hard after that for the 
colonel. He grew thinner and shabbier and 
more dignified every year. He spent his 
time in Judge Skinner’s office, reading 
and writing; doing copying and such like 
work. Even with his left hand he wrote 
beautifully. 

The boys shifted as best they could. 
Cromwell was sent away to school for a 
while; then something dreadful happened 
to him and he came home. He Jost his 
mother! Some of you know what that 
means; others do not, and let them thank 
God for it. For those who do know, the 
words need no comment; to those who do 
not know, I would not explain to them if I 
could, and I could not if I tried. 

Beside her sick-bed Cromwell learned to 
know something of patience and suffering. 

It changed him; even I could see it. It cut 

his father down, too, when Cromwell’s 
mother died. 
didn’t bear down on people so hard after that. 
Never a bad man at any time, he was a prosperous 
man all the time, and isn’t prosperity enough for 
any one to contend with ? 

She vas a gentle, little woman, rather over- 
Shadowed by her big husband, and when she 
died, at last, everybody wondered if Colonel 
Edmunds would go to the funeral. There had 
been no amenities between the two men since the 
big feud. 

But Colonel Edmunds, with faded blue coat 
and whitening hair, was there. Dignity could 
not have lent more respect to the last rites than 
showed in his bearing. He sat in the lowest 
a in the church and stood alone, uncovered, at 

le grave, 

The fall after his mother’s death Cromwell, 
Who had taken a renewed fancy to me, came 
over oue day to ask me to go bass-fishing up at 
the chute. I went with him, but we didn’t catch 
any bass. After a few random casts, we lay 
down under the trees and talked, or rather 
Cromell talked, and as I had never heard him 
talk before. 

That night, after supper, big with a secret, I 
= out and down-town to Colonel Edmunds’s 
‘oom. 

“Come in, Walter,” said the colonel, as I 
opened the door. He was sitting by the lamp 
reading a big book, but the room was chilly 
and cheerless. It had the forlorn air of the 
toms into which the sunshine of a woman 
hever pours, 

“Colonel Edmunds,” said I, “Cromwell Parks 
ig like to come and see you—if you please, 


a. ‘tarted a little. “Certainly, my Jad!” | 

Wi Suid heartily, “Cromwell will be welcome. 

Vill you sit down?” 

hes I couldn't sit, because Cromwell, loitering 
font of the engine-house round the corner, | 
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was feverishly awaiting me. “Did you see 
him ?”’ he asked me, nervously. 

“Tt’s all right, Crom! ‘You’re welcome,’ he 
said.” 

Cromwell gripped me by the arm. 
on!’ said he, between his teeth. 

“Oh, I’d better not go—had I ?” 

“You’ve got to, baby! I tell you, come on!’ 
He hadn’t called me that for years; it sounded 
like getting back to pins and “snap-the-whip.”’ 

Whatever Cromwell’s knees did, mine shook 
when we knocked at the door. 

“Good evening, Colonel Edmunds!” said Crom- 
well, hurriedly. 

The colonel put out his left hand impulsively. 
“T’m glad to see you, Cromwell! Come in, both 
of you. Sit down.” 

“Colonel Edmunds,”’ began Cromwell, as if he 
were overburdened, “I’ve come to say I’m sorry 
I acted the way I did. And I was sticking pins 
into baby—I mean Walter, here. And, Colonel 
Edmunds,—if I ought,—I’ll take whatever pun- 
ishment you think I deserve. I’m sorry I was 
the cause of breaking up the academy, and father 
is very, very sorry it all happened, and it was 
I, Colonel Edmunds—I was wrong.” 

I couldn’t half appreciate it then—what it cost, 
what it meant; but looking back now, since I’ve 
seen life and known men, it grows on me. And 


“Come 


COMPANION. 


Come over now; there’s a good deal I want to 
talk about.” 
And together, with all Silver Rapids looking 


| after them in amazement, they walked down the | 
|his wife died. “If you are going to open an 


street. 

The next day Cromwell and I were in the big 
office, and his father and Colonel Edmunds were 
talking again. Mr. Parks was urging him to 
take the public school system as superintendent 
and reorganize it. 

“My old wound in the back troubles me so,’’ 
I heard the colonel say, and it was the first time 
I ever heard he had a wound in the back; but 
recalling the dash back from the rebel lines, I 
thought it no disgrace. “It troubles me so that 
sometimes my nerves give out. I would be 
afraid to undertake it. But I want to tell you, 
Mr. Parks, what I have been doing. I have 
been reading law all this time in Judge Skinner’s 
office, and the judge thinks I am ready for 
admission to the bar. I’m going to practice law. 





NIGHT 


HE adventures 
of the lone pros- 


pector in our 














mountain countries have been varied 
and thrilling, and too few of them have 
been told. ‘‘Our prospector,’’ as we 
call Hank Elmore, who spends his 
winters at our Wyoming horse-ranch, 
has met, in his camps and tramps, with 
a number of encounters, which are 
well worth describing. 

Perhaps I should explain that we 
have “grub-staked’”’ Hank for a num- 
ber of years, and so share in the profits 
of his finds, which have not yet much 
more than paid expenses. They consist 
of a minor silver lode in the Uintah 
Mountains and a “topbed”’ of fairly 
good coal within reach of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. But Hank is young 
and learning the business, and we 
have good hope of his finds in future. 

It was when Hank was prospecting 
in the Uintah Mountains that he met 
with the curious adventure of the 
boiler. Among those rough-and-tum- 
ble mountains he was encamped, with 
a pair of blankets for his bed, a skillet, 
coffee-pot and horse-hide grub-sack 
for his kitchen, when, in prospecting 








‘*THE PROSPECTOR MADE NO DELAY * * * IN 
TAKING POSSESSION OF THIS ARMORED ABODE. 


a small but rapid stream, he stumbled 


* upon the site of an old Mormon saw- 


mill. This had been burned, probably 











broken or carried off, except a huge, 
old-fashioned, flueless steam - boiler. 
Nearly half-buried in débris, this rusty 
but stout old structure had withstood 
fire and storm and lay intact, save for 
several small holes where pipe connec- 
tions or steam-cocks had been broken 
off. 

Hank rejoiced in this discovery, for 
the boiler offered him shelter from 
storms and from the frequent chilly 

















big, half so manly, as that boy and his words, “I 
was wrong,” as he braced himself to stand there | 
and say them. It took a strong boy to do that. 

Colonel Edmunds, listening, started once to 
take a step forward; then would not, lest he 
interrupt. But when Cromwell choked out the | 
last words his old master reached and caught him | 
to his breast, and folded him in the stump of his 
good right arm. 

“What I did, Cromwell,” said he, very low 
and slowly, “‘I did for your sake, not mine. I 
wouldn’t hurt a hair on your head, Cromwell! 
Don’t you know that ?’’ 

‘*Mother always worried over it.” 

“T’d have given my other arm, Cromwell, for 
any one of my boys—for you!” 

“*When I saw you at the funeral, 1 could hardly | 
stand it.’’ 

“Your mother, my boy, was a schoolmate of | 
my wife.” 

“She told me. I promised her I’d—speak to | 
you and ask—your pardon —” 

“Cromwell, I am proud of you! Some men | 
never achieve what you have done to-night. It’s 
the first lesson in life, Cromwell, when you are 
wrong, to admit it.” 

“Father would like to talk it over, colonel. | 
Can he come?” 

“No; I will go to him.” 

But my eyes stung and burned m longer, for 
Cromwell was crying like a baby—and why 
shouldn’t I?” 

When his father and Colonel Edmunds met, it 
was on the street. With hands stretched out 
they walked right up to each other, and they | 
hadn’t spoken for years. 

“T was coming to see you,’’ said the colonel. 

“T was coming to see you.” 

“No,” returned Colonel Edmunds, “it is my 
place. I am the younger.” 

“Then you shall have it your way, colonel. | 





nights of a high altitude. The gasket, 
as big as a wash-tub, which fitted into 
the manhole, was already thrust half- 


Men used to notice that J. H. | I do not recall anything in my whole life half so| way in, but was so rusted to its plates that it 


required an hour or two of picking, prying and 
punching to loosen it. When it finally dropped 
inside, however, Hank crawled in, to find a dry 
and warm room which would suit his purpose 
quite as well as a house made to order. 

The prospector made no delay in fetching his 
camp effects and taking possession of this 
armored abode. When he had covered one end 
of the boiler bottom with feathery boughs of the 
pifion, he had an ideal camper’s night bivouac. 
On cool nights he closed the manhole and on 
warm ones left it open, and this big hole and the 
steam-pipe apertures at the other end gave him 
excellent ventilation. 

The site of the mill was upon a creek-flat with 
pine-covered mountains crowding the valley, and 
the only signs of civilization for miles around 


| were the burned and tumble-down relics of an 


abandoned Mormon settlement. The mountains 
were lively with big game; bears of several 
varieties, “lions,” bob-cats and mountain-sheep 
were especially abundant. Doubtless the bears 
and big cats were accustomed to the smell of 
iron, and the rusty boiler must have been a 
familiar sight tomany of them. Thus cameabout 


| Hank’s perilous adventure. 


As he lay sound asleep one warm night in 
August, a roach-backed silvertip came down 


|to thé boiler, and smelling Hank’s fragrant 


bacon, cut for an early morning meal, discovered 
the open manhole, and made haste to tumble 


| inside. 


Thump-a-thump ! bung-bang ! he dropped 
some three feet upon the boiler bottom. This 
clang and clatter brought Hank to a sitting 


| posture with eyes wide open. The conical room 


was dark as a pocket in a mine, save for a faint 
twinkle of stars at the manhole, which faced a 
cleft in the mountains. A puffing breath or two, 
a gruff sniff-sniff sounded in the man’s astonished 
ears ; and then a dark object rose and blotted out 


by Indians, and all its machinery | 
}above his head and sighted carefully, aiming 
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It’s late, but I feel as if there’s some fight left 
in me yet.’’ 

“By the great horn spoon!” declared Mr. 
Parks—he had given up all his real oaths after 


office, colonel, I’ll tell you what you must do. 
I'll tell you what I want you to make out of 
Crom—a lawyer! When you hang out your 
shingle, I want you to take the boy into your 
office—and I'll pledge you, right now, every 
dollar’s worth of business of the Parks and 
Sumner company from the day you open!’ 

Their business was practically all the business 
on the peninsula in those days. I didn’t heat 
the colonel’s reply; but that is the true story of 
how Colonel Edmunds happened to become a 
lawyer and how Cromwell Parks entered his 
office to study. You can hear fifty different 
stories about it; but I have given the facts 
precisely as they were, and tried to tell you just 
how Cromwell learned his first lesson. 


ENCOUNTER 
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the stars. Bob-cat, “lion” or what not, some 
beast had certainly entered his domicile. 

“Yee ough!” yelled Hank, hoping to scare 
the creature out. He was answered by a rasping 
““Whoof!’’ of surprise, and instantly understood 
the character of his visitor. As quickly as 
possible he scratched a slow-match, and put 
firelight between himself and the dangerous 
prowler. 

A snarl of surprise, mingled with fright, 
greeted this action, and the prospector found 
himself looking into the savagely twinkling eyes 
of a good-sized grizzly. The bear crouched, 
slinking back under the manhole and showing 
his teeth while he growled fierce threats which 
made the boiler resound. 

Evidently the animal was afraid of the light, 
and was equally reluctant to turn its back in 
scrambling out. Hank’s match went out; he 
struck another hastily and at the same time 
shouted at the bear. 

And now bear and man vied with each other in 
noisy threats which roared in the boiler until its 
rusty mail jangled. Crouching close under the 
manhole, the bear, snarling frightfully, stood 
with one big paw uplifted sidewise ready to 
crush the tire-foe when it should approach near 
enough. 

Seeing that he could not frighten the grizzly 
away, and not having matches enough to burn 
all night, Hank determined to see what he could 
do with the six-shooter, which he had already 
drawn. 

He scratched a fresh match, held its light 


to hit the bear as near to one twinkling eye as 
possible. 

The report of the pistol nearly made Hank 
deaf; but having got his self-acting gem 
‘‘a-going,”’ he pulled the trigger three or four 
times in rapid succession. 

Words would be inadequate to describe the 
din in the boiler. When its clangor had subsided, 
the prospector, enveloped in sulphur smoke, 
heard his unwelcome visitor scrambling out at 
the manhole. 

Plainly the grizzly was very much alive. But 
it had been hit, and hit hard, and once out in the 
open, it became thoroughly enraged by its wounds. 
It raised a tremendous racket, in fact, coming 
back after its first retreat to vent its fury upon 
the boiler, which it seemed to hold accountable 
for its sufferings. 

The grizzly hammered and batted with its 
great paws, mauling at the boiler’s convex surface 
until it rang like a big muffled drum. This was 
most unpleasant for Hank. The crazy creature 
was likely to tumble into his quarters again at 
any moment. He thought, of course, of closing 
the manhole, but there was no way of fastening 
the gasket, and a thrust of the bear’s paw would 
put down the barrier. 

Preferring to fight in the open, the prospector 
made a hasty and rather reckless exit from his 
smoke-filled retreat. Almost before he could 
regain his feet, the wounded grizzly was upon 
him. Hank met the bear with a shot, delivered 
at half-arm’s length, but was whirled into 
darkness by a sweeping stroke which cracked 
two of his ribs and knocked the breath out of 
his body. 

It was some time before he recovered conscious- 
ness, and battered and bruised, was again able 
to get upon his legs. He was alive, however, 
and with a chance to recover, for good fortune 
had attended his last shot. The bear was dead ; 
he had apparently dropped in his tracks in the 
very act of delivering his vicious stroke. 

Hank pulled himself together, and in a week 
or so was back at work again. But after this 
adventure, when the nights were too warm fot 
endurance with the manhole closed, he placed a 
big stone upon the gasket plate, so balanced that 
it would tumble in should any large creature 
attempt to enter. This boulder was shoved in 
one night by a prowling lynx, but it is hardly 
necessary to add that the cat was frightened off 
by the din, and Hank admits that he was quite 
as much startled and nearly as badly frightened 
as when the grizzly rolled into his domicile. 
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Current Topics. 


The store of inferences from Dante’s | 
writings is now increased by the somewhat | 
diverting hypothesis that the poet had khaki in | 
mind when he said what is thus translated: 


Ashes or earth when excavated dry 

Would with his raiment in color closely vie. | 
| 
| 





The foreman of a ranch in California 
declares that rural free delivery is worth a thou- | 
sand dollars a year to him personally, because it | 
keeps the hands at home. This suggests one | 
reason why the service should be extended. 
Restless boys will be less anxious to go to the 
city, when every day the postman brings the best 
of the city to them. 


The heaviest failures during the first six | 
months of this year were those of speculative and 
brokerage concerns which never added much to 
the wealth or worth of the country. Omitting 
their twenty-eight millions of debt, the “average 
defaulted liability” to each failure was ten thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-five dollars, 
which is about sixty-five hundred dollars less 
than the average liability last year, and, in fact, is 
the lowest average recorded in twenty-six years. 

A trade journal estimates the American 
“output” of bicycles for the past year at about 
eight hundred and fifty thousand wheels. More 
than one hundred thousand were exported, and 
about seven hundred thousand were reserved for 
home consumption. Yet the bicycle is now no 
novelty. It looks as if the people who have 
supposed and declared that wheeling was merely 
a temporary fad would have to own themselves 
beaten, and aim their dismal predictions at the | 
motor-cycle and the automobile. 





pita 

The President has approved an order 
placing the customs service both in Porto Rico 
and Hawaii under civil service rules. Hereafter 
appointments must be made from lists of those 
who have passed a competitive examination, and 
are therefore known to be qualified. Moreover, 
the chairman of the Central Board of Examiners | 
of the Civil Service Commission has been sent to | 
Manila to establish the merit system in the | 
Philippines. These are extremely important | 
steps toward making the administration of our | 
island possessions a success, 





Foolish election bets seldom afford such | 
delightful opportunities to demonstrate their folly 
as a wager recently made by two Western men, 
one of whom has agreed that if his candidate is 
defeated he will twist the tail of a vicious mule 
belonging to the other man once a day for three | 
weeks, “or until incapacitated.”” Doubtless the | 
mule who is made a “factor’’ in. the bet is not an | 
offensive partisan. He may not even be inter- 
ested in polities at all; but if the terms of the 
wager are fulfilled, he will probably see to it that 
the man who twists his tail does not vote any | 
more. ae 

The hens of China, according to a German | 
scientific journal, find life more real and earnest 
than wholly enjoyable. When not hatching out | 
broods of their own kind, the additional and 
novel task of hatching fish eggs is thrust upon | 
them. Their owners collect fish spawn, intro- | 
duce it into empty egg-shells, hermetically seal 
them and place them under the deceived and | 
conscientious hen. In due time the shells are | 
removed, and the spawn, now warmed into life, 
is emptied into a shallow pool. Here the fish 
which appear are nursed and guarded till strong 
enough to be turned into a lake or stream, and 
subsequently add to the edible resources of the 
people. It is all right for “the people,” but 
perhaps the hens find life a little too strenuous. 


| 





Chicago is congratulating itself—and with 
good reason—on the steady improvement in the 
health of its inhabitants. Records kept by the 
board of health show a constant decrease in | 
the death-rate during the last twenty years, | 
particularly among children. Out of every 
thousand deaths during the first quarter of this 
twenty-year period, five hundred and twenty-two 
were those of children under five years of age. 
During the last quarter the number has been only 
three hundred and thirty-eight. The gain is 
attributed to the diligence of the board of health 
in spreading a knowledge among the poorer | 
people of the best way of feeding infants during 
hot weather, and to the establishthent of day 
nurseries, sterilized milk depots, floating hospitals 
and other admirable charities. 

The influence which a single person may 
exert is admirably illustrated in the case of an 
Indian girl, who in 1871 was carried to Hampton 
wrapped in a blanket. One of her first acts was 
to steal a watermelon, a bit of which she imme- 
diately offered to the sun-god as propitiation. 
For the past four years, however, this refined and | 


| 
| 
| 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


> | travels about in a buggy, carrying a wash-tub, a | family. He tells of the genuine melancholy and | been eager and apt, prompt and regular in 
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wringer and soap, teaching squaw after squaw | sadness which resulted from his spilling of salt, | attendance. Consequently what has been learned 


how to wash, iron and cook, not to hush the | 
baby to sleep with strong coffee, how to heal | 


and his misplacing of a knife and fork. 
“Upon my return home,” he said, “I fell into | 


weak eyes and other diseases common among|a profound contemplation on the evils that 
her people. In the picturesque language of her | attend these superstitious follies of mankind; 


| tribe, Annie Dawson “leaves a trail of light” | how they subject us to imaginary afflictions and 
| behind her. 


| additional sorrows. As if the natural calamities 


| is that moneyed men have not devised even better 


| 

Will contests are so common and so de- | 
structive that one feels like applauding the 
wisdom of men who incorporate their estates 
under the name of, say, “The John Jones Com- 
pany,” and regularly transfer stock in the 
company just as they wish their property should 
bedistributed. It costs something to incorporate, 
but it does not exhaust an estate, as the contest 
over a will might, and the chief corporator is able 
to guard himself against the fate of King Lear 
by retaining a substantial interest. The wonder | 





| 


methods of protecting their estates against impu- 
dent claimants and greedy lawyers. The readi- | 
ness with which wills are contested and the | 


| apparent ease with which they are frequently | 
broken must have troubled the mind of every | 


man who has property to leave. 


OCCUPATION. 
An angel’s wing would droop if long at rest, 


And God Himself inactive were no longer blest. 
Selected. 
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American Consuls in China. 
Ts: place of an American consul in China 





is no sinecure in these stirring times. 
After the legations at Pekin were cut 
off from the outside world, the consuls became 
the only avenues of diplomatic communication. 


| Those who were stationed at disturbed or threat- 


ened points, as at Tientsin and Chefu, at 
Shanghai and Canton, found themselves con- 
fronted by unexpected conditions, calling for a 
high degree of courage and discretion. At the 
half-dozen other points also where consuls are 


| stationed, novel anxieties and responsibilities 


arose. 

So far as at present appears, the consuls have 
risen to the importance of their new responsibili- | 
ties, have given prompt aid to missionaries and 
other imperiled Americans, and have collected 
information and carried on negotiations with 
local governors and viceroys. 

Even in ordinary times, the duties of a consul 
in China are of special importance. As civilized | 
countries will not permit their citizens to be | 
subject to Chinese courts, the consul is a judicial | 
officer who sometimes has cases of consequence | 
to decide. In some places, as at Shanghai, he 
has a part in the municipal government. He 
does his work far from official scrutiny, and his 
personal character and integrity determine the 
extent of his usefulness. It is plain that men 
who are to fill such places should be appointed 
with special reference to their fitness for them, 
and without regard to political considerations. 

For that matter, it is plain that no place in the | 
consular service can be reckoned unimportant, 
because no one can foresee at what moment it 
may be in the centre of grave complications. It 
made a good deal of difference to the United 
States what kind of men were serving it as 
consuls in Cuba before the war with Spain, or in 
Samoa when the troubles there arose, or in Hong- 
kong when affairs at Manila were in a critical 
condition. Who knows where the next area of 
international disturbance may be? Wherever it 
may be, the American consul on the ground 
should be a man equal to the emergency. The 
plain lesson of passing events is that, wherever 
else the spoils system may get a foothold, the 
diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States should be put permanently out of its reach. 
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Harmful Superstitions. 


SINGING-TEACHER not long ago dis- 
covered that a young woman of slender 
resources, who worked hard for her living, 

was possessed of a remarkable voice. A teacher 
did not, he thought, twice in a lifetime get a 
chance to work on such a voice, and he decided 
to give her lessons without charge. 

The next difficulty was in finding time to 
practise. As she was too tired to sing in the 
evening, after working all day, he asked her to 
practise an hour or so before breakfast. Weeks 
passed by and she came to her lessons, but her 
method remained as bad as ever. 

Being asked one day if she practised faithfully, 
she confessed that she did not practise at all, 
because it was “bad luck’’ to sing before break- | 
fast. The old saying, “Sing before you eat, 
ery before you sleep,’’ the poor girl believed so 
implicitly that her musical education had to be 
abandoned. | 

It is surprising how much wasted energy results | 
from superstition, even in this age of the world. | 
Friday still suffers in the minds of many people | 
about to take a long journey to an extent which | 
the transportation companies realize; and yet it 
has been proved to demonstration that Friday is | 
not “unlucky.” 

In an essay written nearly two hundred years | 








charming young woman has served as United | ago, Addison relates some amusing experiences | 


‘of states. The name Kearsarge, by special 


| the advance which has been made since the days 


| and more discouraging still, ninety-five per cent. 


| valuable though that is, but the mere fact that it 


of life were not sufficient for it, we turn the most | 
indifferent circumstances into misfortunes.”’ 
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SUFFERING FOR OTHERS. 


Pity never ceases to be shown 
To him who makes the people’s wrongs his own. 
Dryden. 
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Names of the New War-Ships. 
S ECRETARY LONG has selected the names 





Virginia and Rhode Island for the two 

battle-ships lately authorized by Congress, 
and of Maryland, Colorado and South 
Dakota for the three new armored cruisers. 
The new protected cruisers are to be called St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and Charleston. 

Naval nomenclature is something of more than 
sentimental interest. It is the design of the 
government to indicate the character of each 
vessel by its name; the battleships, with the 
exception of the Kearsarge, all bear the names 


direction of Congress, was transmitted from the 
ship which rendered valiant service in the Civil 
War. Armored cruisers also generally bear the 
names of states, protected cruisers the names 
of cities, and torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat 
destroyers are named after men famous in Amer- 





ican naval history. 
This system goes back to 1819, when a law | 


| was enacted dividing sailing- and steam-vessels | 


into classes, and defining the range within which | 
names for each class should be chosen. The | 
classification then established has become wholly | 
obsolete, but the principle embodied in it is still | 
observed. In the British navy a name is passed | 
down for centuries from one ship to another, so | 
that the continuity of historical association is 
unbroken. | 

Many of the celebrated names of the War of | 
1812, such as the Wasp, would not now be 
permissible for important war-ships; but when | 
the Maine was destroyed, Congress directed that 
its name should descend to one of the new | 


| battle-ships, and Secretary Long’s selection of 


Charleston was doubtless due to the loss of a 
vessel of that name last November. 

It seems wise to transmit great naval names. | 
Wood and armor may perish, but never the | 
recollection of deeds of heroism. 
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Studying the Symptoms. 


REPORT just prepared by the executive 
secretary of the Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers of New York | 

City shows an interesting phase of modern 
religious work. Incidentally, too, it emphasizes 


when the church regarded a sermon on Sunday 
as the principal part of its duty. 

The report is, in a way, both census and 
directory, reflecting the religious and social 
character of an East Side tenement district of fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The work of which it 
isa summary was done by the Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and other churches, 
cooperatively, their aim being to get such infor- 
mation as would make their work in the district 
most effective. 

The statistics gathered show the percentage of 
Roman Catholics, Protestants and Hebrews; the 
number of each denomination who have a church 
home and attend religious services with any 
regularity ; the various nationalities represented 
—twenty-five in all; the number of children in a 
family, and the conditions under which the people 
live. 

The part of the city thus canvassed was once 
prosperous and self-reliant. Now only two per 
cent. of the families own their dwellings. The 
average number of rooms to a family is a little 
more than three, of which one is usually dark; 


of the dwellers in the district are without baths. 
The most interesting thing about this work is 
not the information that has been gathered, 


has been done. It is a hopeful sign of religious 
alertness ; of a disposition t6 meet new conditions 
with new methods. The doctor must learn what 
ails his patient before he can cure him, and the | 
church which knows the conditions to be met is 
the one most likely to meet them successfully. 
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The Cuban Teachers. 





the reasons for which are interestingly 
described elsewhere in this issue, is nearing 
its end. The guests of Harvard University—in | 
fact, in a larger sense the guests of the nation— 
will soon be returning to their native land. How 
has the time been spent? What are the results? 
are therefore natural questions. | 
The reports of the instructors in the summer | 


Tt six weeks’ visit of the Cuban teachers, | 


from books alone would justify the visit. 

But it is to the knowledge gained outside of 
books that Superintendent Frye and his assist- 
ants point with greatest satisfaction. The fore- 
noons have been devoted to study, the afternoons 
and evenings to excursions and recreation. 

Fourteen hundred Cuban teachers are therefore 
going back to their island home with a new 
understanding of Concord and Bunker Hill, for 
they have been there; a new feeling for Wash- 


|ington and his work, for they have hung a 


magnificent wreath on the old elm under which 
he took command of the colonial army. 

They have visited the homes of Emerson ani 
Longfellow and Lowell and Hawthorne, and 
have noted the pride with which Americans 
point them out. They have been through many 
of the great manufacturing establishments o/ 
Boston and its vicinity, and have seen how 
modern industry has harnessed the forces of 
steam and electricity. They have even tasted 
pie and reveled in ice-cream soda. 

More than all else, they have lived for six weeks 
surrounded by all the evidences of an orderly 
and efficient government, where men may diticr 
radically and emphatically about political prin- 
ciples, but abide peaceably and cheerfully by the 
results of elections and the will of the majority, 
and where all are in the best sense free. 

These are good lessons to learn, and if they are 
transmitted to the pupils of these teachers, the 
United States will have done something more 
than establish a school system for Cuba. 
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“Hanging on” to Him. 
Te city missionary was standing on the 
corner, waiting for a car. He had been 
called to see a dying man in the tenement- 
house district, had stayed with him till the end, 
and it was now almost midnight. 

While he waited an old woman, with a siiaw! 
thrown over her head, came across the street, and 
stood on the corner, as if undecided which way to 
go. The missionary had often been in the neigh- 
borhood, and recognized the old woman as one he 
had seen before. 

“You are out late,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a troubled tone, “I’m 
a-lookin’ for some one, and I can’t find him.” 

“Who is it you’re looking for?” 

“My grandson. I’ve been trailin’ ’round ever 
since dark tryin’ to find him. I ean’t bear to go 
home without him, I’m so afraid he’ll get into 
trouble again.” 

“Then he has been in trouble?” 

“Yes, he’s served three months in prison, and 
him only seventeen! He’d been arrested three 
times before, but he never got sent to the island but 
once. I got hold of the money to pay his fines the 
other times. Some folks think I’m a fool to hang 
on to him so after the way he’s carried on; but I 
promised his mother when she lay on her death- 
bed that I'd never give Robert up, an’ [ aint goin’ 
to. What can you expect of a boy born an’ raised 
here? He’s wild an’ reckless, an’ he does wrong 
all the time, but that’s no reason why I should 
give him up, an’ I don’t intend to.” 

“Where do you think he is to-night?” 

“I don’t know. He said he would come home 
by nine o’clock, but he didn’t. Mebbe he’s in the 
police-station an’ will be sent to jail again; but 
if he is, I'll still hang on to him when he gets 
out. I’m his gran’mother, you see, an’ he’s only 
seventeen.” 

The car came along and the missionary boarded 
it and went his way. It was his business to carry 
help and comfort and good advice to those in need, 
but this time, he felt, it was he who had been 
helped; and now, when loving efforts fail and 
those whom he seeks to reform go wrong again, 
he thinks of that faithful old soul on that street 
corner, and “hangs on.” 
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The Spirit of Travel. 
Pisin in old times rarely travelled, except 





as mariners, merchants or fighting men. 
Lord Beichan of the ancient ballad was, 
indeed, a pioneer tourist when he “shipped himself 
on board a ship, strange countries for to see;” 
but then, he was a lord and could indulge bis 
fancies. Common folk were stay-at-homes. 
To-day travel is so general that those who 


are denied the privilege feel as never before the 
hardship of having to deny that innate ¢!)sy 
instinct which bids us wander while the world is 
in its summer prime. Yet, after all, he is a better 
and more fortunate traveller whose mind only 
journeys, than he whose body fares abroad by 
rail or steamship while his mind remains wnlin- 
proved. 

The glimpse of tall spars at a pier, the blist 


offshore of a steamer’s siren through the fo: 
roar of a train at night with reddened smok 
serpent-length of lighted windows—these hints 
travel mean more to some minds than others cole 
gather in a foreign tour. 

“Rome ?” said one languid tourist. “Oh yes, |! 
the place for pearls and striped silks; prett) 
they don’t wear well.” 

“T’ve just been to the post-office,” exclaim 
enforced stay-at-home joyously, “and the mail 
sailings were posted; and there was one ‘Ma 
the Society Islands and Samoa: Ship Tropé¢ B 
Isn’t it a whole Stevenson romance in itse 
know there’s a ship with such a name, boun 
Samoa? I can’t go with her when she s)! 
her wings, but I shall reread the ‘Vailima Lett 
and wish her luck.” 

If thert were to-day a fictitious gentle trav: 
corresponding to the ever-appreéciative © 
reader of old-fashioned literature, we may be * 
the spirit, not the tourist-ticket, would be 


States Field Matron among her own tribe. She, in a visit which he made to a superstitious school are all commendatory. The visitors have | token of admission to the guild of the travel! 
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elect. He would be one, stay-at-home or wanderer, 
in whom things strange, charming, amusing or 
impressive find response everywhere ; 


thought; who, 0 
souled, delights in the marvels and glories of our 
wide and wondrous world. 
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SHE VOTED. 


A Massachusetts woman of intellect and high 
social standing recently related her first experi- 


nee in voting. An election was pending in which | 


it was the plain duty of good citizens to defeat 
certain unfit candidates for the school committee, 
and elect in their stead competent and progressive 
men. 
rights, and duly went down to the city hall to 
register. 
ladies to accompany her for the same purpose, 
although it had been necessary to reassure some 
of the more old-fashioned as to the nature of the 
ordeal before them. 

“Perfectly simple,” she had told them, with a 
touch of scorn for their timidity, “perfectly simple 
and easy—it wouldn’t fluster a child. There will 
be no trouble whatever, but I will register first, 
and you ean do as I do.” 

So they flocked together to the hall, where they 
were eyed with mild and respectful curiosity, and 
she stepped forward to register. She gave her 
age correctly and audibly ; she answered the other 
questions asked satisfactorily. Then came the 
final process; she was handed a box full of slips 
on which were inscribed scrappy extracts froin 
the Constitution, and was told to draw one and 
read it. She drew, gazed at the slip, squinted, 
looked blank, and gasped: 

“Good gracious! I’ve forgotten my eye-glasses!” 

Her sight was peculiar, and without them she 
could not read a word. She was going to fail on 
the educational test! 

A moment’s awful pause was broken by a 
chuckle from the clerk, who knew her. 

“It’s ’most too good a joke to spoil, Mrs. Blank,” 
he assured her, “but I guess I’ll try and help you 
out. Look here, you fellows” (to the men who 
were hanging about), “every one with glasses 
step up and leté the lady have a try at em.” 

Several pairs were tried, but none would do. 
Neither would some offered by the other women. 
At length some one remembered the janitor, who 
could be heard shaking down the furnace, and he 
was summoned hastily from the cellar, very ashy 
and coaly, and naturally much surprised on his 
arrival to have his spectacles twitched abruptly 
from his nose by an interested bystander, and 
offered to an elegant lady, who accepted them 
quite as a matter of course. They were not right, 
but they were possible; and with their assistance 
she stumbled haltingly, syllable by syllable, 
through the requisite amount of hashed Constitu- 
tion, and stepped aside with a deep breath of 
relief. 

“A elose shave, Mrs. Blank,” said the friendly 
clerk, with twinkling eyes, “but you can vote.” 
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“SONS OF THE OCEAN.” 


From the early days of long cruises and prac- 
tical seamanship to the present time the American 
midshipman has been an interesting figure. The 
historic middy may have been a trifle more pic- 
turesque in appearance and romantic in bearing 
than his modern successor, the naval cadet; he 
wore a cocked hat, sometimes fought duels and 
swaggered heroically. 

He was also aboundingly boyish thirty years 
ago, but the brief excerpt below, from Mr. Park 
Benjamin’s book, “The United States Naval 
Academy,” is convineing proof that the old 
commanders knew what to do with him. 

Occasionally the old-fashioned martinet captain 
of the thirties or thereabout would send the whole 
of them to loose, furl and reef the mizzentopsail, 
and keep them at it for hours. 

One zealous commander used to make them 
drill at a great gun while dressed in full uniform, 
including cocked hats and swords. This full 
uniform requirement reached its extreme on one 
of the first practice cruises of the Preble from the 
Naval Academy, when the midshipmen were all 
Sent aboard in parade clothes, gold anchors, brass 
buttons, and so forth, in which they worked aloft 
during the entire voyage to Europe and back. 

Nor was the martinet spirit idle below decks. 
A youngster ventured to remark to an awful 
dignitary, in the person of Com. Ap Catesby Jones, 
that the steerage was uncomfortable. 

“Uneomfortable, sir; uncomfortable!” thun- 
dered the commodore. “Why, what fool ever 
joined the navy for comfort?” 
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GOOD WALKERS. 


It is said that the best footmates of the nine- 
teenth century were William and Mary Howitt, 
the writers of so many charming bits of literature. 
They began to walk on their wedding-day, and 
Kept on walking during nearly sixty years of 
married life, 

In 1824, when w alking was far from fashionable, 
this sturdy Quaker pair walked five hundred miles 


— ig the Seoteh mountains, carrying necessary 
ug re on 





; their strong young backs. They 
climbed Ben Lomond, waded streams, crawled 
ane os, scrambled through bracken and slid 
OWh 


heer defiles in the course of this wild tramp. 


Douitless the peasants fancied they were mad. 

it . ' fifty-first year of their married life, when 
4 lowitt was over seventy and her husband 
almost eighty, they started out one summer 
oo '§ to climb an alp of the Tyrol. From the 
om S Taufers they climbed a road too steep 

‘es, Walking steadily for five hours. 

ne 2 they came to a farmer’s chalet; there 
ior © cordially invited to supper, and there 
ie ; pe they slept on the sweet, fresh 
clim: ‘he barn, and employed the days in twice 


i¢ to the mountain-top. 


Au exeursion which had been planned for | 


who can | 
feel sympathy with foreign ways of life and, 
open-eyed, open-minded and open- | 


So she determined to exercise her civic | 


She had induced quite a number of | 


‘for a name taken from the Emerald Isle, 


| Englander, cautiously ; 
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eightieth year was reluctantly abandoned because 
of the rain. A year or two later his wife wrote: 
“Father and I have just come in from a pleasant 
walk right into the country, amongst picturesque 
houses and such ancient orchards and park-like 
fields scattered over with grand old Spanish 


| chestnuts.” 


Mr. Howitt died in 1879, aged eighty-four. For 
a few years more his faithful footmate took quiet 
strolls, and gathered the flowers her husband 
loved. And when she had lived to see eighty-nine 
years she gently fell asleep. 





The Youth’s Companion’s 
Exhibition of Amateur Photographs 
For 1900 


Is conducted on the same general lines as former 
exhibitions, each of which has been more success- 
ful than that which preceded it. 


AWARDS OFFERED. 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer 
—best from the standpoint of human interest, picto- 
rial and story-telling qualities as well as technical 
and artistic excellence—The Youth’s Companion 
offers the following prizes: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 


Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 
For boys and girls under eighteen. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design and lined with gold. 

Besides the above there will be seventy-four special 
awards, the details of which are contained in an 
announcement printed in The Youth’s Companion of 
May 31, 1900. 

The competition closes at noon, September 3, 
Exhibition opens October 1, 1g00. 


1g00. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 





SLEEPING ON DECK. 

The passenger capacity of vessels in this part 
of the world is limited by the number of berths 
and staterooms the ship contains. There is no 
such limitation in vessels that ply along the 
Amazon River. Staterooms are a superfluity in 
them, for they are never used except by the few 
foreign travellers, and then simply in which to 
dress. 


The passenger gone! of the Brazilian vessel 
depends upon the hanging-room for hammocks 
on the vessel’s deck. Everybody must have a 
hammock, for the staterooms are unbearable at 
night. Even in the hotels, hammocks are more 
used than beds. 

The Brazilian hammock is a thing of beauty— 
and of costliness, too. The Ledyer Monthly is 
responsible for the statement that the best of 
thena cost anywhere from a hundred to five hundred 
dollars. Those made of maqueira grass, with 
feather lace trimmings, are considered the finest. 
It takes from several months to a year to make a 
first-class hammock. The featherwork is artistic 
and very —— put together. The feathers are 
all in the natural colors, and are taken from birds 
of most brilliant plumage. The Indians of the 
Rio Branco region, on the upper Rio Negro, have 
a great reputation for this kind of work. 

hese hammocks will last a lifetime, although 

they may be in use every day and w ashed once a 
month. “The most common kind of hammock is 
of German manufacture, made of cotton and 
imported, but sold very cheap. These are warm, 
and keep out draughts of air. The best cotton 
ones are of native grown cotton, and are made in 
Maranhao. The grass hammocks are much cooler 
than any bed, as they let the night breezes come 
through their loosely woven meshes. 


COMPROMISED. 


Good stories come from the mining camps 
sometimes. The New York Tribune is indebted 
for a new one to a traveller who had stopped over 
at Carson City, Nevada, to look after his own 
claims. 


‘A ‘strike’ was recently made near Carson,” he 
said, ¢ ‘and it turned out to be one of such promise 
that a good-sized camp soon sprung up around it. 
The two principal mine owners were respectively 
an Irishman and a Jew, and as a delicate compli- 
ment to these leading citizens, the rest of the 
miners left it to them to bestow a name upon the 
new camp. 

“The two had many conferences, but could not 
reach an agreement, for the Irishman stood = 
while 
the Jew was for one that would be suggestive of 
the chosen people. The rest of the miners finally 
became restless, and threatened to name the camp 
themselves if an end was not put to the delay, 
and this led the pair to compromise. 

“They named the new camp, ‘Tipperusalem. 


” 


CHEERING POSSIBILITY. 


The spirit of emulation sometimes brings strange 


facts to light. Two small boys at a summer resort 
were boasting of the respective merits of their 
native cities. 


“There are a great many more people in New 
York than there are in Boston,” said one of them 
anekl. with an air of closing a useless discussion. 

That’s true, maybe,” said the little New 

“but a great many Boston 

people have gone to hospitals and almshouses 

and-—-and state prison! I expect if they were all 

— you’d have to stop talking about New 
or 


| William Howitt’s birthday after he had passed his | 


| 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


Inspect our home-school if possible. You will then 
understand why our girls improve in health as well as 
learning, culture and manner while with us. In all 
our courses we believe one thing done well is better 
than three things half done, and will not permit a 
pupil to undertake more studies than she can master 
without injury to her health. For catalog, address 


c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


The ACADEMY of the 
University of Chicago, 


FOR BOYS. Situated at Morgan Park, 

seven miles from main University build- 

ings, prepares boys for all colleges and 
technical schools. Courses in Manual Training. A 
faculty of eleven experienced men. New gymnasium, 
modern dormitories, comeeeee laboratory and library 
equipment. E npenses $250 to $450. 45 cholaratiips. 
Fall term begins »ptember 19th. For catalogue 
address WAY AND J. CHAS 
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permanently cured by a physician — a speech specialist 
for nearly twenty years. Pupils may live in the insti- 
tution and receive the doctor’s constant personal 
treatment and care. Applicants may rely upon having 
the best treatment known, combining the cele- 
brated German and French methods, improved by the 
suggestions of a progressive American physician. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet, giving directions for treat- 
ment and abundant references from eminent menand 
FP. A. BRYANT, M. D., 103 W. 72d Street, New York. 
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Draughtsmen, Electrical or Steam | 
Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
Chemists, Correspondents, Sten- 
ographers and Bookkeepers. We 
guarantee to give you a 
thorough technical 
tion by mail. Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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the same for your baby. It is 
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milk, condensed milk or water alone, 
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vidual case, and is on account of its 
concentration by far the most econom- 
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directions, it controls the irregular 
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Losing a Good Customer. 


Everything is measured by a standard, whether it be something to eat, to wear or to 


use. 
flour, no one claims that there is any 


The standard of flour is Pillsbury’s Best. 


No one tries to make any 


upon having the standard, and avoid the substitute ? 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the best for you and it is the best for those dealers who keep their trade year in 
by satisfying their customers; but it is not the best flour for those 
dealers who do not care what they sell, so long as the profit is big. 
that your interests are not thought of when another flour than Pillsbury’s Best is 


and year out 


recommended. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. 


Being the best, 


iv is imitated, and consumers are warned not to accept substitutes. 
“The Best Bread,” a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats and Pillsbury’s Vitos. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


better 
better flour, but some dealers offer for sale 


other flour which they claim to be just as good as Pillsbury’s Best. Why not insist 


You may be sure 
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Wheeling 1777 


E who love in the past to scan 
Glory of daring in heart of man, 

Glory of daring on land or main, 

List to the song of Elizabeth Zane! 





Braver story was never sung! 

Slight was the maid, and fair and young; 
Gently born and gently bred, 

Kin of heroes living and dead. 


Fincastle Fort of fair renown 

Stood on the river by Wheeling town; 

Set amid fields of wheat and corn, 
Guarding the hamlet where she was born. 


Fair was the feast September spread, 

Wheat was golden and corn was red, 

Blazed the hillside with scarlet flame,— 
When down on the clearing the redskin came. 


Full five hundred with whoop and shout, 
Led by a black-souled renegade scout, 
Savage with hate and fierce for blood, 
Down they swept from the burning wood. 


Time there was none to wait or plan; 
Woman and child and youth and man 
Sped to the fort like a rising wind, 
Barred and bolted the gates behind. 


Hope is strong and God is good! 

Fair at his post each brave man stood ; 
Forty and two were they counted out, 
And full five hundred devils without. 


"'wice from the gate a handful brave 

Into the fire of the conflict drave 

A swath of death on their stormy track,— 
Of sixteen going not one came back. 


And in through cranny and crevice sped 
An arrow enters and one falls dead ; 
Until of strength and of hope bereft, 
Thirty are taken and twelve are left. | 
Then, that horror the dregs should drain, 
Spent is the powder, grain by grain; | 
The long day’s fighting but well begun, 

And the last charge rammed in the smoking gun! 





The captain smote with his lifted hands: 
“Out in my cabin a full keg stands: 

But sixty paces between us lie,— 

How can I send one more to die!” 


Then to his side with cheek aflame 
Little Elizabeth softly came; 

Kin of heroes, living and dead,— 

‘“‘Man nor boy can be spared,” she said, 
“T will go out to the house instead.” 


Pleaded she well, till the bolts they drew; 

Swift as a vision she bounded through, 

Sped like a deer across the grass, 

And the Indians paused as they saw her pass,— 


Paused for a moment and left her go 

With never an arrow or tomahawk blow. 
—Through fear or favor who may know ?— 
And each man seeing her held his breath, 
Till she ran through a silence deep as death. 


Never a foot to hers gave chase! 

She lifted the keg from its hiding-place, 
And staggering under the burden sore 
Into the sunshine came once more. 


Then like a tempest of iron sleet 

Rained the bullets about her feet, 

Whistle of arrows arose and fell, 

And the loud woods roared with a roar of hell. 


But as if great Jehovah’s hand 

Bore her triumphant through shot and brand, 
With wild heart beating and cheek aflame 
Into the gate of the fort she came ; 


| were singularly clean and pure. 


THE YOUTH’S 


character, integrity and amiability. Military men | 
seem to cherish more jealousies than members | 
of almost any other profession. Grant was above 


this ‘mischievous, foul sin of chiding.’ I never | 


| heard him speak unkindly of a brother officer.”’ 


Mr. George W. Childs, in his “Recollections,” 
tells us that Grant’s habits of thought and speech 
“IT never,’’ he 
says, “in all the years I knew him intimately, 
heard him say when alone with men a word that 
would bring a blush to the cheek of a woman.’’ 

Washington is reported by his friends and by 
Secretary Lear, who lived with him for years, to 
have been as modest and clean in his language 
at all times as if he had been talking to a young 
girl. 

Boys sometimes mistake coarseness for strength, 
and think that oaths and indecent language are 
the manifestations of manhood and force of 


character. Washington and Grant evidently 
thought otherwise. 
a pip cinateaioks 
Lyddite. 


favorite high-explosive or fulminating 

force, intended for the charging of shells, 

the composition of which is supposed to be a | 
secret. The object is to obtain an explosive 
which will have the most deadly effects, but can | 
be handled without danger of blowing up the | 
people who use it and the artillery in which it is | 
used. 
Such an explosive was taken by the Americans 
in a limited quantity to Cuba, to be used in the | 
so-called “dynamite guns.” These guns were | 
meg ay to throw shells containing high oo 
| 


Seven every nation nowadays has its | 


ut the explosives were not dynamite. ley had 
a greater explosive force than dynamite, and the 
substance used in them was easier to handle than 
ordinary gunpowder. 

This substance was said to be practically the 
same as the explosive introduced by the French 
army, and called melinite, from the name of the | 
inventor. But the English have made the most 
successful venture yet recorded in this field with 
their lyddite—a powder which has enormous explo- 
sive force, and can be fired from a gun which is 
easily carried about. 

Lyddite does not take its name from a man, as is 
sometimes supposed, but from an ancient town 
near the coast of Kent, in England—the town of | 
Lydd, where there is a government artillery | 
range. | 

Here the tests were made which resulted in the | 
Peer © of this explosive; and the name of 

he peaceful Kentish village is now heralded all 

over the world in connection with a substance 
which has dealt death to hundreds of Boers and 
Sudanese. It has other odious qualities besides its 
explosive force, since its fumes are so suffocating 
as sometimes to drive even the bravest and most 
obedient soldiers from their trenches. 

Lydd therefore shares the international notori- 
rod which attaches to the name of Dumdum—that 
other peaceful village in distant Bengal, where 
are manufactured the expanding bullets which 
Great Britain has demanded and retained the 
right to use against ‘“‘barbarians.” 

he lyddite projectile used by the British naval 
brigade weighs = unds, and is fired from 
a Ca with a calibre of four and seven-tenths | 
inches. The weight of the projectile includes the 
five and a half pounds of cordite, another powerful 
> which is required to throw it. The 
weight of the lyddite in the head of the projectile 
is ten ag om ony enough to break the projec- 
| ms into fragments and hurl them with frightful 
oree. 

The whole projectile looks like a.cartridge for a | 
sporting rifle—many times magnified, of course. 

wenty-nine and one-half pounds of metal are | 


hurled about by the explosion of the lyddite, which | 


also casts abroad sickening fumes, suggesting | 
the vial of ——— liquid which used to be an | 
— adjunct of the operations of the Chinese | 
nfantry. | 
The South African Boers have, in their reports, | 
ridiculed the effects of the lyddite, declaring that 
the British gunners were able to do very little 
damage with it. However, there can be no doubt 


Cronje untenable after he was surrounded; and 


operations. 
———<~or——__——__ 


A Boy Inventor. 


OW important to the world may be the 
turning of boys’ thoughts into the right 





And the desperate handful of fighting men ; 
Cheered till the forests rang again. 

And under the cloud of powder smoke 

Once more the voice of the bullet spoke 
Holding the terrible foe at bay,— 

And succor came down with the close of day. 


So was the fort by Wheeling saved! 
And so in letters of gold engraved 
While joy in daring, and pride remain, 
Shall live the name of Elizabeth Zane! 
MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


Didn’t Have to Swear. 


bohige? LBERT D. RICH- 
: ARDSON, who 


served through 
the Civil War as corre- 





history of his adventures, 


many of the men whose 
power was developed in 
the great conflict. 

He describes Grant’s 
calmness under the fierce attacks of the news- 
papers: “He only smoked and waited. Only 
once he protested, saying to the correspondent of 
a journal which had denounced him with great 
severity, ‘Your paper is unjust to me. Time 
will make it all right. I want to be judged only 
by my acts.’ 

“During the evening camp-fires,” says Rich- 
ardson, “I saw much of General Grant. He 
impressed me as possessing great purity of 


GEN. GRANT. 


spondent for the New) 
York Tribune, in his | 


channel is indicated by the fact that the 
| telephone was originated by Prof. A. G. Bell when 
| he was a boy. His father, the venerable Prof. A. 
| M. Bell, gives an account of the matter in a letter 
| published in Mr. George Iles’s new work, “Flame, 
| Electricity and the Camera.” 

| Inthe boyhood of an | three sons I took them to 
|see the speaking-machine constructed by Herr 

Faber, and we were all greatly interested in it 
professionally. To test their theoretical knowl- 
edge and their mechanical ingenuity, I offered a 
prize to the one who should produce the best 
results in imitation of speech by mechanical 
means. 

All, of course, set to work, but nothing of 
startling novelty was devised. The scheme o my 
second son, +. Bell, was, however, the best. 
This contest—as well as the whole course of the 
boys’ education—directed their minds to the sub- 
ject, until the sole survivor of the lads came to 
the conclusion that imitative mechanism might 
be dispensed with, and merely the vibrations of 
speech be transmitted to an electric wire. 

_ This was entirely his own idea. He illustrated 
| it to me by diagrams, and sketched out the whole 
| plan of central-office communication long before 
anything had been done for the practical realiza- 
tion of the idea. I can claim nothing in the tele- 
| phone but the impulse which led to the invention. 


gives a close picture of | 


Smoothing the Way. 
T= Duke of Cambridge is a brave soldier 


and a kind-hearted gentleman, but he is not 

a scholar. He has been recently in Rome, 
and one of his experiences there is told in the 
London Chronicle as specially characteristic of 
all persons concerned. 

On the occasion of a visit to the Vatican, the 
| duke, hearing from a friend that it was ae to 
| talk Latin there, rather nervously brus 
| few phrases and passwords. The Vatican, on its 
| part, hearing that the duke spoke nothing but 

english, was equally punctilious. 


All guards who could speak English were | 


ordered to the front. The chamberlains of Eng- 
lish nationality or speech were required to attend, 
and the pope himself practised the English 





that it helped to render the position of General 


it must be an important aid in beleaguering | 


| guilt? 


hed up a | 


COMPANION. 


sentences he had learned from an English resident 
in Brussels fifty years ago. | 
The gallant duke, when he arrived at the outer 
portals of the Vatican, was addressed by a guard, 
who said, ‘This way, Your Royal Highness.” 
The duke started with relief—he was rid, for a | 
moment, of his Latin. The same experience met 
him at each turn, and in the ante-rooms it was | 
repeated. Reaching at last the doors of the | 
= private apartment, the duke was met 
a monsignor, whose mother was English and 
whose own accent is native, who offered to take 
His Royal Highness’s hat. } 
Presently the pope, evidently priding himself on 
the vernacular, asked his visitor to “seat down.” | 
“Well, I’ll be hanged!” blvrted out the as- | 
tounded duke. 








fs -A>- CATHEDRAL 
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*«““PHE Lord is in His holy. 
temple.” I 
Through Sentence, Psalter 
and the Credo stand, 
With mind upon the Archi- 
tect Who planned 
These columned walls, this 
fane so fair, so high; 
What graceful arabesques, 
what wondrous dye 
In windows fashioned by a’ 
master-hand, 
And where in all the world a 
nave so grand— 
This grove of redwoods reach- 
ing to the sky! 





Listen to the litany of leaves 


Hush! 
A-murmur to the breeze that, seaward set, 
Is bearing spice from cafions far above ; 
And now, with sunset-veiling, twilight weaves 

A purple altar-cloth, and lingers yet 
The Nune Dimittis of a woodland dove. 


ae 


Selecting a Jury. 
FE VER since an elaborate system of reporting 


came into vogue in the newspapers, it has 

been a matter of some difficulty to secure 
an impartial jury for criminal trials. In cases of 
especial notoriety, the difficulty is greatly inten- 
sified. When “Boss” Tweed was brought to trial 
for stealing millions of dollars from the city of 
New York, the great majority of the men sum- | 
moned for jury duty were rejected either by the 
defence or by the prosecution as ineligible on 
account of their prejudices. 


One very nervous little man, who kept dropping 
his hat and his eye-glasses, was brought before 
the lawyers. His examination, according to the 
official record, ended thus: | 

Question.—Do you belong to any political organ- | 
ization? } 

Answer.—No, not exactly; but I once gave a 
subscription to raise a banner. 

Question.—Ah! A banner! Who for? 

Answer.—I don’t know. He was beaten at the 
election. 

At this manifestation of innocence the little man | 
was promptly accepted. | 

One Bannin, aged about fifty, was next called. 

Question.—What is your business? 

Answer.—I am a a. 

Question.—How old are you? 

Answer.—Under seventy-tive. . 

Mr. Bannin was rejected. ‘The next comer was 
a man named Burnham. 

Question.—Have you read in the papers about 
the charges against Tweed? 

Answer.—Yes. 

Question.—In what? 

Answer.—In the cars. 

Mr. Burnham was pronounced incompetent. 

Another candidate was a man who said he had 
once been a school-teacher, once a policeman, and 
was at present an oysterman. _ | 

Question.—You sell oysters for a living? 

Answer.—Yes, sir. 

Question.— Where do you buy your oysters? 

Answer.—1 don’t buy them. 

Question.—How can you sell, if you don’t buy 
them ? | 

Answer.—I sell on commission. | 

The ex-schoolmaster was accepted amidst some | 
laughter. 

r. Zachariah Stern was another amusing 
specimen. 

Question.—Have you an opinion on Mr. Tweed’s 





Answer.—I_ have so decided an opinion that I 
won't give it up, nohow. 

“Then we give you up, anyhow,” remarked Mr. 
Tweed’s counsel. 


ke 


Australian Adventure. 


round and round. 





Hunter in Queensland and New Zealand,” 

describes an adventure which befell her 
on the Bloomfield River in northern Queensland. 
She had been put on shore near the mouth of the 
river, at a poor and lonely hut. 


I was getting so hungry that I determined I 
would at any rate make an effort to cross the 
river and get a message sent to Mr. H.’s station. 
Some trees falling across the river had made a 
partial bridge, and on these I tried my luck. 

I climbed on the big root, and with the aid of an 
———s tree balanced myself on the log, and 
found the first few yards easy walking; but in 
midstream there was a fork in the tree to get 
round. Here I lost my hold of the branches over- 
head, and had to go very gingerly on my hands 
and knees. | 

The log was horribly slippery, and the water 
looked very black. I turned myself round and 
slid so quickly down the other side that I saved | 
taking a header into the river only by catching at | 
a small twig, which, however, broke away in my 
hand; but I managed to balance myself sufficiently 
to get on the next log. | 

After having gone a short distance, I discovered | 
that the tide was fast coming in, not going out, | 
as I had thought. Between me and the bank 
the water, instead of being wadeable, was high | 
enough to be over my head, and the sloping banks | 
were of soft mud. 
and I began to wonder how long a time I shoul 
take in drowning in this position. 

It was impossible to turn, so I began a back- 
| ward movement, but y! skirt got in the way. 

The branch behind me sloped upward, and there 

was that fork of a tree to pass again. There was 

no creeping backward up that. 
|_ The water had now reached the top of the log. 


M: ROWAN, in her book, “A Flower- | 


lif I —- my feet I knew that the current | 


would suck me under, and in desperation I drew 
myself up and threw my body backward against 
the log, and twisted round on my face. I could 
never have performed this feat at any other time, 


| some places there are elephants, in others hippo 


| at least. 


It was not a pleasant ——, | 





AUGUST 23, 1900. 


When once I had my arms round the fork, 1 
pulled myself up on the main branch. 

Between the root of the tree and the bank there 
was now a eo gap, which the tide was rushing 
through with tremendous force, and close along- 
side of me there rose something that, for the 
moment, I thought was another half-sunken tree. 
Then it fell, a gray, loathsome creature that 
almost paralyzed me with fear, as I marked the 
long line of its Ss jaws. 

I knew that the river teemed with crocodiles, 
but somehow or other, I had never given them a 
thought. The creature’s back was not more than 
a foot below me, and I hardly dared to breathe, 
much less to move. It slid atone under the log, 
and I felt the vibration of its body rubbing as it 
came up on the other side. Then it turned with 
its head up-stream again, its snout just above 
water, as if it smelt game. 

Uncertain in its movements, it sluggishly played 

y eyes were riveted on it. 
I forgot the river, tide and everything else, as, 
with the rising water, it came so close again that 


; my feet almost touched it as it stirred the slimy 


ooze and mud from the bank with its tail. 

For a few seconds the voracious monster lay 
apparently insensible to an but with its 
ears open to the slightest sound. I hardly dared 
to draw breath. Now, as if waiting for the 
supreme moment, its opportunity to spring, it 
rose the full length of its body and menacingly 
clashed its jaws; then, with snout down-streani, 
it went under, leaving nothing in its wake but « 
long ripple on the surface. 

he tide had reached my feet when I caught 
sight of a native girl in the distance, and a loud 
cooee brought her to my help. 


———__$_4-@- —— 


A Lumber King. 


HERE died not long ago in Michigan a man 
T whose ambition was to make a vast fortune 
in lumber. Like most men of ability who 
keep but one purpose in view, he attained his 
goal, but unlike many with whom fortune deals 
most kindly, he became a philosopher in the midst 


| of success. 


He was a little, gray-haired, stoop-shouldered 
man, whom strangers seldom noticed unless he 
looked at them with his keen, little eyes. Then 
they knew he was no ordinary man. 

One day last summer he was wandering througl 
a remote corner of his pine-land empire when le 
discovered a man chopping trees. 

“Is this your timber?” asked the old man, inno- 
cently, as he sat down on the noble trunk which 
the woodman had just felled. 

“No,” said the chopper, resting to chat with the 
stranger. 

“Whose is it?” 

“Oh, it belongs to old Ward. He owns all this 
timber.” 

“You’re cutting it for him, then?” 

“Not exactly. I’ve got my own winter’s wood 
to get in.” 

“Ward would be mad if he knew that, wouldn't 
he?”’ remarked the little man. 

“Would he be mad? Well, I should think he 
might! He’s as aoe about the wood as if he 
expected to use it all himself!” 

“Have you cut much of it?” 

“T’ve got about eight cords stowed away.” 

“Where have you got it?” continued the old 
man in his squeaky voice. 

The woodman showed him where it was hidden. 
The proprietor grinned as he started away slowly, 


| Saying: 
“Much obliged to you for cutting it. I’m old 
Ward.” 


The millionaire was as simple in his habits as 
any woodman. In the mere he rose at four 
o’clock, and by nine at night his house was always 
dark, and his family in bed. 

Men who put on airs were more than he could 
stand. A promoter from the East, who prided 
himself on wearing the finest clothes that extray- 
agance could buy, once called at his house in the 
country. As the visitor drove into the winding 
roadway, he noticed an old man with a hose 
sprinkling the lawn. 

“Here,” he cried, “take my horse!” 

The old man laid down the hose and took the 
horse’s bridle, while the promoter went up to the 
front door and handed his card to the maid, 
saying that he wanted to see the master of the 
house. 

“You just saw him,” said the maid. 

“Where ?”” 

“He’s holding your horse.” 

The promoter hurried back with a profusion of 
apologies. The little old man just grinned. He 
did no business with the promoter. 


————_ sor 


Gardening in Africa. 


Te main trouble in a British West African 
diet is a lack of fresh green food. So wrote 
the late Mary H. Kingsley, the African 
explorer, in Climate, and she proceeded to mention 


| some of the difficulties in the way of supplying 
| that deficiency. 


Gardening in West Africa is nervous work. I 
have worked in gardens there, and know that 
even lifting a kale-pot is not there as it is here, a 
trifling act—because under the kale-pots you have 
there a chance of finding divers things that, if in 
spirits on a shelf of the British Museum reptile 
gallery, would give pleasure, but there, close to 
one’s ankles and not bottled and corked down, 
are merely — and unpleasant. Still, if the 
snakes go inthe other direction, one has the satis- 
faction of having fresh vegetables. ‘ 

There are plenty of worse things than snakes 
connected with West African gardening. In 
potami. Specimens of either in a garden for a 
night are incompatible with success, for a season, 
Then, if you hire a man to sit up all 
night in the garden and ring a hand-bell to kee) 
such intruders off, he keeps you awake also. [1 
you take away the bell and set him up in busines> 
with a fire to scare game off, a leopard usually 
comes and takes him away, which distresses you! 
very much. ; 

Gardening in West Africa is not to be under- 
taken light-heartedly by persons of a nervous 0! 
irritable disposition. 


—— 


Not Personally. 
T Antiquarian Society of Smithton wis 


holding its anniversary meeting, an occas! ! 
of much splendor and importance. 


A young woman who acted in the capacity 
society reporter for one of the morning pa) : 
of the city, in making her rounds for the purpos: 
of securing the names of those in attendance, 
approached a somewhat elderly but well-] ~~ 
served spinster, who was moving in her state! 
manner amid the throng. —— 

“I suppose, Miss Bunham,” the reportel oni 
jotting down the name in her note-book, “you at 
an Antiquarian?” OE : = 

“IT am a member of the —e Society, 
responded Miss Bunham, with great dignity, 
evidently having an impression that an “ali! 
quarian,” objectively considered, was abou! 


of 


rs 





the 


| but life at that moment seemed very sweet. | same thing as an antiquity. 
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The MclIlrath Orchestra. 


0M JONES had taken a few real lessons | 
p on the violin of Professor McIlrath, a real | 


teacher, before Mr. MclIlrath went away 
for the summer; Harry Hunt could play “ ’Way 
Down upon the Swanee River’’ on the mouth- 
organ; Freddie Williams bought a jew’s-harp, 
and old Uncle ’Ziah lent his banjo to Willie | 
Brown. Poor Uncle ’Ziah was getting 
tov old to pick the banjo; but “Law, 
honey,” he said to Willie’s little sister, “I 


audience! He came late. He had a surprise, 
too, that morning, when he found his ( ?) orches- 
tra billed for a show. 

He was disappointed to hear no music. Per- 
haps he guessed what was the trouble with the 
Mellrath orchestra. 

The show brought in three dollars and twenty 
cents. 

Mr. Mellrath walked out like the rest of the 


| er—we got mad about it, and now neither of us 
will speak first.’ 

“Why, that’s very sad,” said mamma, “for 
Uncle Ben has been in from the farm and left 
these, one for you and one for Ruth.” She 
pointed to a basket on the lounge, where two 
furry little Maltese kittens lay curled up asleep. 
“You will have to keep them both now, Betty.” 

“Mamma, dear, please, did you see where my 


| Nuts to Crack. 
1. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS, 

1. We are not always thankful to 12 

the 4567 she plays to us 

2. 567 me see the 1234. Yes, it is 1234! 567. 

3. Please go to the 123456 for me; 456 not to 

touch the 123. 
4. 5678 went into the garden and picked a 1234 
and some i2 2345678. 

. 5 looked everywhere in the 1234 fo 
the 678, but the captain is such a 12345 
678 I did not dare to stay longer. 

6. She has the reputation of being a 





done played wid ’em in my young days 
on de ole plantation befo’ de wah.” 

The orchestra formed on the fence in 
the back yard, and tuned up for “Dixie.” 
They were all little Dixie boys, so it 
seemed quite natural that this should be 
their first selection, even if they didn’t 
know it. 

The violin squeaked out some- 
thing meant for ‘‘’Way down 
South in Dixie ;’’ the banjo tried 
to play “ Look away, look 
away;” the mouth-organ ran 
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1234567 housewife, and yet I heard she 
was 123 4567 to entertain the club be- 
cause she had 12 34567 large enough. 

7. I saw that the 12345 and the 678 
were both on the 9101112. There will be 
no opportunity for the display of 12345- 
6789101112 there. 

8. I wish I were 891011 to 1234567 
you. I can only try to make you 123 
4! b6 7891011. 

The captain sent a 1234567 that no 
ons should present himself at 1234 whose 
567 did not warrant it. 

10. John is a 1234567891011; 
he has no idea of 67891011; he 
will always 12345 all. 

11. The’ sailor feared that the 





4567 would 123 herself when he 
saw her take the 1234567. 








into the “Swanee River’ by 





mistake, and the poor jew’s-harp 
harped along without stopping. 

Dan Fisher stood on his side 
of the fence and wanted to be- 
long. There was his sister’s 
guitar; she’d gone off to board- 
ing-school—he’d just bring that 
out. 

But the guitar, the jew’s-harp 
and the banjo, the mouth-organ 
and the violin knew “ Dixie’’ in a different way. 

“Let’s go down to Uncle ’Ziah’s and get the 
tune.”’ 

It was the best way to settle it; Uncle ’Ziah’s 
tunes were never disputed. They found him 
nursing his rheumatism in the sun in front of 
the cabin, and Aunt Rachel making a hoe-cake. 
He was very proud to sing the tune for the little 
white boys, and after that the practice in the 
back yard was simply wonderful. Tom called 
himself “Professor MelIlrath,”—it sounded big 
and music-like,—leader of the orchestra, although 
most of the programme was caught “by ear’ 
from Uncle ’Ziah—by very queer ears. 

Who ever knew of an orchestra in public 
without a man on one side with a big bass viol? 
It was the one thing they lacked, and everybody 
wanted to play the bass viol; but that was not 
so troublesome a question just now as getting 
one. 

“Let’s have a show!”’ 

“And charge!” 

“Say we do!” 

“Let’s tell about it!’’ 

And the mothers took quite an interest when 
they found out what the boys were really trying 
to do. 

In a few days hand-bills, two by three inches, 
announced the show. Tom didn’t call himself 
“Professor Mellrath” before the big folks. 
Among themselves they decided it would be a 
mark of respect to Mr. Mcellrath to call the 
orchestra after him, as it hadn’t any name. So 
the bills read: 


Friday Night, August 2d, 





THE McCILRATH ORCHESTRA 
Will 
Give 
Show. 
Dan Fisher’s Residence. 
Everybody Invited. 





Performance begins at 7.30. 
Admission 5 and 10 cents. 


You know in most of the 
houses in Tennessee there is a 


"THE ADVENTURES OF GENTLE JACOB 


2 
AN AVIARY REVERSED. 
(Every sentence contains the 
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name of a bird spelt backward.) 
Where is Daniel? 0, I rode 
home with him; he is here. 
When it began to rain, I bor- 
rowed an umbrella. 
Look! Ralph has shot a bird. 
Potatoes kept in the dark rot 
sooner than in the light. 
All women like finery, don’t 
they? 
The girl from Ottawa ie My my party. 
1 shall forget, I know I shal 
When Archie saw the ood coming, he came 
home. 
She looks out of the window, or raps on it, every 
time I pass. 
He said he never knew or cared about polities. 
In a plaid of this sort, a black line adds to the 


eTiect. 
He? O pooh! he cannot sing. 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


In lofty grandeur, vast and stern, 
My first stands high; 

It lifts its head, and seems to yearn 
To reach the sky. 


And many second in its form 
Show dark and deep; 

And down it, in the fearful storm, 
My total leap. 


A puzzl- I sat down to write, 
hat you may two, my friend; 

It three by slow degrees until 

At length I reached the end. 


I sent it to the editor, 
And joy! he put it one. 

To sendy out the riddles here 
To four is only fun. 


Sometimes the statements that they make 
Appear so very whole, 

1 almost think they ean't be true. 
1 do, upon my soul! 


4. 
AN ALPHABET OF CELEBRITIES. 


A was a conqueror who won a great name. 
B, a philosopher well known to fame 
C was a Roman who met a sad fate. 
LD was an orator, thrilling and great. 
E was a queen whose rule was supreme, 
F, an inventor who utilized steam. 
G was a German, a writer of note. 
H was a Grecian, great poems he wrote. 
I was a queen who her jewels freely gave. 
Jw 1 maid courageous and brave. 
K v a poet who died in his youth. 
tL, a reformer who fought for the truth. 
M was a poet deprived of his sight. 
N was a warrior, valiant in fight. 
0 was a Roman whose surname meant great. 
l was a Quaker who founded a state. 
Q was a statesman of Puritan name, 
K an Italian artist of fame 
S was a playwright, the greatest 
on earth. 
T was a laureate poet of worth. 
U was a hero in Homer’s old song. 









long, wide hall through the 
middle, and at Dan Fisher’s they 
built a stage in one end of the 
hall, and the back sitting-room 
door opened right on the stage. 
The sitting-room was the dress- 
ing-room, where five mothers 
were busy keeping the actors 














V is a queen of a reign wondrous 
long. 

W, a President, noble and true. 

X was a woman, reputed a shrew. 

Y was a poet, an English divine. 

Z was & queen, of a warrior line. 


5. 
RHYMED WORD-BRUILDING. 











I am ~-— at all; add to mea 





ready for their parts. 

Excitement was great, espe- 
cially when the people began to come. All the 
children in the neighborhood came, a great many | 
srown-up neighbors, and actually some ladies 
and gentlemen from the other part of town. | 
Freddie Williams kept door until most time to 
begin. “They are coming like bees!’ he whis- 
perei to Tom. “How jolly and exciting!” 
lhe first thing was a shadow-picture. The 
boys made it on a sheet with lights back of it on 
the stage. You could tell Willie’s bushy hair 
and l)an’s big nose on the sheet. The girls all | 
laughed. It was encouraging to have the first 
thing so well appreciated. 

There were tableaux and pantomimes, too, 
and more shadow- -pictures ; and everybody got | 
through all right, except one giggle at the very 
Wrong time, when a poor soldier boy was dying 
ina ts rbleau. 

a there was a surprise they did not dis-| 
ver until at the last. Mr. MclIlrath sat in the 





cheeks. 
wasn’t a real, live man, and I said he was,—so— 


audience, but in a week a kind note came telling 
of a banquet for his orchestra—a select, private 
affair, with a grand time in his studio, to which 
only the members were asked. 
And he has seen the boys’ fathers about some 
instruments, and when the weather gets cooler 
| he is going to “lead’’ them in a real, sure-enough 
way, and they’re going to have a bass viol, too. 
The three dollars and twenty cents is in the 
treasury to buy music. BirpIE Brown. | 





Wiese | 
| 
Robin and Crusoe. 
“Betty,” said mamma, “how is it that Ruth 
never comes in any more with you ?” 
Betty bit into her cooky and hesitated. “Well, 
we’re mad,” she said, slowly, with flushing 
“Ruth said that Robinson Crusoe 





| sitting-room window. 


hat fell? I am so excited about the kittens! 
Why, I’m going straight over to Ruth’s!” 

Ruth was doing her patchwork stint by the 
It was lonesome work, 
too, without blithe little Betty. But a shadow 
fell over her, and there was Betty looking eagerly 
into the window. 

“O Ruth,” she cried, “come over to our house! 
I don’t care a pin about Robinson Crusoe, and 
Uncle Ben has brought us such lovely kittens !” 

A happy smile broke over Ruth’s sorry little 


| face, and the patchwork block fell into the box 


with the needle punched into it. Mamma 
laughed at the hugging and squeezing the kittens 
received, and said, suddenly, “Betty, you had 
better call your kitten Robin and Ruth hers 
Crusoe. Then —” 

“Yes, ma’am, we know,” said Ruth, shyly. 

“And we're sorry,” added Betty. — 

LILLIAN L. PRICE. 





And I meay introduce you to some- 
thing far better; 
* You may next add a vowel, and lo, I am fleet. 
And will lead you a chase through cold or 
through heat; 

Add a consonant this time—ah, am I not dear, 
The queen of all blossoms, the Prior of the year? 
A consonant now, and I’m ready for flight; 
I can carry you far, be it day, be it night. 
Add a vowel—l’ll furnish you something to wear; 
How many, I pray you? Only one pair? 
Now add nothing at all—Indiana’s my home ; 
You'd know it wherever I chance to roam. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. File, adze, vice, level, square, chisel, ham- 
mer, bit, wedge, bit-stock, rule, chalk, axe, plane, 
plummet, wrench, saw, gage, nippers, ‘gimlet. 
a" awl, hatchet, reamer. 


Shay, raid—charade. 2. Shad, dock — 
amhisck. 3. Inn, deck, or, us—indecorous. 
8. 1. Di-sconce-rt, dirt. 2. Re-verse-ly, rely. 


3. Pa-tie-nt, pant. 4. Se-dime-nt, sent. 5. Co- 
loss-al, coal. 6. Re-solve-nt, rent. 7. De-sign-er, 
deer. 8. Be-wild-er, beer. 9. Re-cord-ed, reed. 
10. De-cede-nt, dent. 11. Co-he-re, core. 12. Be- 
hold-en, been. 

4. Enoch’s, chosen; garnish, sharing; granted, 
dragnet; players, parleys, sparely, parsley. 
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An Attempt TO RRrAacH PrKin.—When | 


this record closes, August 9th, an allied army of 
about 16,000 men, composed mainly of Japanese, 
Russian, British and American troops, is on the 


way from Tientsin to Pekin. August 5th, at | 


Peitsang, 12 miles north of Tientsin, it defeated 
a large Chinese force after a severe battle, in 
which the allies lost 400 men. 

MEssAGEs FroM THE LEGATIONS.—Mes- 
sages have been received from Minister Conger 
and others in the legations at Pekin, the latest 
being from the British minister, dated August | 
3d. At that date, the foreigners, who were 
gathered at the British legation, were still under 
attack from Chinese soldiers. The little garrison 
had lost 60 killed and 110 wounded. Mr. Conger 
reported that the situation was more precarious, 
and that the Chinese government insisted on the 
jegations leaving Pekin, which would be certain 
death. Two of the progressive ministers of the 
Tsung-li- Yamen had been beheaded by the 
Chinese government. 


Kine HvuMmBERT OF ITALY ASSASSI- 
NATED.—King Humbert I. of Italy was assas- 
sinated at Monza, July 29th. He had attended 
the distribution of prizes at a festival, and had 
just entered his carriage to depart when a man 
named Bresci fired three shots at him from a 
revolver. The king said, “It is nothing,” and 
almost instantly expired. The assassin is an 
Italian anarchist, from Paterson, New Jersey, 
who is believed to have gone to Italy for the 
express purpose of committing this crime. King 
Humbert had reigned 22 years. He was a man 
of force and courage, and greatly beloved by 
his people. Twice before, in 1878 and 1897, he 
narrowly escaped assassination; and it was 
on the occasion of the second attempt on his 
life that he remarked lightly that such episodes 
were a part of the trade of kings. 

Tur Succresston.—The only son of the 
king, Victor Emmanuel, has succeeded to the 
throne, under the title of King Victor Emmanuel 
III. He is 30 years old, and 
was married in1896 to Princess 
Helen of Montenegro. 

An ATTEMPT TO KILL 
THE SHAH OF PERSIA.— 
An attempt was made upon 
the life of the Shah of Persia, 
at Paris, August 2d. The 
shah was starting upon a 
drive, when a letter was 
handed him, warning him 
that he would meet the same 
fate as King Humbert. Almost immediately 
after a man leaped upon the step of his carriage, 
and aimed a revolver at him. The man was 
disarmed before he could fire, and was taken 
in custody by the police. He proved to be a 
Frenchman, named Salson, who had been twice 
imprisoned for proclaiming anarchist views. 





Victor Emmanuet III. 


Two STATE ELECTIONS.—Elections for state 
officers were held in North Carolina August 2d, 
and in Alabama August 6th. Both states were 
carried by the Democrats by large majorities. 
In North Carolina a constitutional amendment 
was adopted, which is designed to shut out negro 
voters through the application of an educational 
test. The amendment exempts from the test all 
persons who were entitled to vote January 1, 
1867, or at any time prior to that date, and all 
descendants of such persons. This was the date 
when negro suffrage took effect, and the practical 
working of the provision will be to allow white 
illiterates to vote, while negroes who cannot read 
and write any section of the Constitution are 
excluded. In Alabama a proposition to call a 
constitutional convention to take similar action 
for the elimination of the negro vote was sub- 
mitted to the people and approved. 

Recent Dratus.— Prince Alfred Ernest 
Albert, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
second son of Queen Victoria, died suddenly 
July 30th. He was born in 1844, and was best 
known as the Duke of Edinburgh. He succeeded 
his uncle as Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha in 1893. 
—-John Clark Ridpath, 
the well-known educator 
and historian, died July 
Bist, aged 59. Jacob 
Dolson Cox of Ohio, a 
major-general of volun- 
teers during the Civil War, 
Governor of Ohio in 1866-7, 
Secretary of the Interior 
under President Grant, and 
a member of Congress in 
1877-9, died August 4th.——The Rt. Rev. James 
A. Healy, Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Portland, Maine for 25 years, died August 
5th.—The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, formerly 








Duke oF Eoineuran. 


a missionary in Turkey, and founder of Robert | 


College at Constantinople, died August 8th. 


DEATH VALLEY ONCE A LAKE.—In sup- 
| port of the view that Death Valley in California 
was formerly the bed of a lake, is the discovery 
of traces of an ancient water-line running along 
the flanks of the enclosing mountains at a height 
| of 600 feet. The bottom of the valley is 200 feet 
below sea-level. The winds from the Pacific 
cross four ranges of mountains before reaching 
|the valley, and by that time they have been 
| drained of their last drop of moisture. It is said 
that “no spot on earth surpasses Death Valley 
in aridity or Tophet-like heat.’ The lake 
that once filled it is believed to have been fed 
by a river which has now also vanished. The 
borax deposits of Death Valley are commercially 
| important, but labor is all but impossible in a 
place where to be without water for a single hour 
in summer means death. 


THE BENEFICENT BUMBLEBEE.— Fifteen 
Q years ago bumblebees were in- 

SY troduced into New Zealand to 

é aid by their fertilizing agency 

>. in the cultivation of clover. A 

w recent report 

their beneficence has ex- 
tended beyond the clover- 
fields. Before the arrival 
of the bees, primroses, 
cowslips, pansies and 
other beautiful flowers never 
produced seeds under natural 
conditions in New Zealand. 
Now, fertilized by the bumblebees, those plants 
all seed freely. 







InsEcts AS Foop.—Mr. Claude Fuller, the 
English government entomologist in Natal, South 
Africa, says that the Basutos eat locusts, even 
making cakes of them, as he is informed. In 
Pietermaritzburg the natives, and some of the 
whites, gather the flying termites that are 
attracted by the electric lamps, and use them 
both for fish-bait and for food. They are some- 
times toasted and sometimes fried in a pan with 
butter. He quotes from a friend the statement 
that bugong moths are cooked by the natives on 
hot ashes and eaten with great gusto. 


THE ASTRONOMER’S YARDSTICK. — The 
distance separating the earth from the sun is 
of so much importance in astronomical computa- 
tions that it is sometimes spoken of as the 
“astronomer’s yardstick.” An opportunity to 
increase the accuracy of this fundamental meas- 
ure will be presented next December, when the 
recently discovered asteroid Eros, famous for 
approaching the earth nearer than does any 
other heavenly body except the moon, will be in 
opposition to the sun. The method of observa- 
tion will be by making photographs showing 
the position of Eros among the stars as seen 
from different parts of the earth. From the 
comparative displacement of the asteroid in 
the various photographs, owing to the separation 
of the points of observation, the distance of the 
sun can be computed. It is probable that these 
will be the most accurate measurements of the 
sun’s distance yet made. 

POWER OF THE MIsTRAL WIND.—The 
mistral is a famous wind which blows cold and 
strong in southeastern France. In the districts 
where it prevails, the trees all lean toward the 
southeast, and the gardens have to be protected 
on the northwest side, from which the wind 
comes, by lofty walls. Last winter in Marseilles 
a carriage in which a lady was driving was 
blown bodily into a canal by the mistral, and 
both the lady and the horse were drowned. In 
consequence of this accident, and of other mani- 
festations of the power of this destructive wind, 
the mayor of Marseilles issued an order that no 
carriages should be allowed to drive alongside 
the canals or the water-front of the harbor while 
a mistral is blowing. 


A New GAme-Brrp.—Siberia has recently 
furnished a new game-bird for the epicures of 
Europe. It is called the Siberian partridge, and 
is found in the mountains south of Omsk in 
southern Siberia, but its original home is said to 
be Manchuria. Its principal food consists of 
wild nuts, which give an exquisite flavor to its 
flesh. These birds, which have begun to appear 
by thousands in the markets of London, are shot 
during the winter and forwarded to England by 
way of the Baltic Sea. 


QUARTZ THERMOMETERS.—In France, 
Monsieur Dufour has succeeded in making 
thermometer tubes of pure.quartz. Not only are 
these tubes exceedingly transparent, but their 
resistance to heat and other advantages make 
| them superior to glass for thermometers intended 

to measure high temperatures. In such ther- 

mometers melted tin takes the place of mercury, 
; and the scale reads from about 465° Fahrenheit 
up over 1,000°. It could be run up to 1,800°, for 
quartz does not soften below that temperature. 








indicates that | 





| cares to make the trial. 





COMPANION. 


EPTEMBER opens 
the oyster season. 
There are other 
varieties of oysters 
besides the shell 
kind. For exam- 
ple, there are Korn- 
let oysters. 

One can Kornlet, 
two cups milk, 
three eggs, salt and 
pepper, flour enough for good batter. 

Put tablespoonful of butter into a 

frying-pan and drop the mixture 

into the hot butter, a spoonful in a 

place; brown on both sides. Serve 

hot for breakfast or as a side dish 
for dinner. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his address 
and yours and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O. 


Write for Free Samples 
And a Descriptive Booklet. 


This is a picture of 
a lady dressed in 
the most popular 
















A “Walking” 


“Rainy-Day” 
Skirt and a 

“Woollen 
Shirt- 
Waist.” 


Comfortable, Sensible 
and Stylish Garments. 


We spin, weave and finish all kinds of 
woollen materials. Our skilled cutters 
cut them and our competent dressmakers make them into 
garments. Tailor-Made Garments Made to Order 
at Factory Prices. 

We are manufacturers of High-Grade Woollen Produc- 
tions, which we adsolutely guarantee. 


GEORGE MERRITT & co., 
804 W. Washington Street, Indi 
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“HOLDEAST” 


HAIRPINS 
STAY IN PLACE AND a. Seana HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS I 
Lighter than bone. 
break. Made in white, black, brown and auburn. 


They do not slip, split or 


Size 234 inches. 
and 4% inches. 

Sold by best dealers. Six of smallest or one of 
largest size by mail for 10c. in stamps if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Paint with \paints 
that protect for 
fi VSYearsiisi! lil f/ i, 


PATTON'S 


Sun Proof 


PAINTS 


For braid and bonnet use 34, 32 


























Write for a copy of the 

guarantee and ask for 

the book for paint 

buyers—mailed free. 
Extra inducement and 
agency to dealers. 

JAS. E. PATTON O0., 

218 Lake &t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Luncheon 
Loaf 


Ready-to-Serve 


It is another purity product from the Libby 
Kitchens, fully up to the high standard of all the 
Libby Canned Meats. 

«Ask your st for Libby’s new meat dainty, 








A MOUNTAIN-CLIMBER. 
GAINS 12 LBS. ON CHANGE OF FOOD. 


When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 
years of age, it is evidence that there is some 
value in a knowledge that can discriminate in the 


selection of proper food to rebuild the hody. A || 


few months ago the physician attending Warren 
8. Johnson of Colfax, Cal., 77 years old, told him 
that death from old age would soon claim him. 
He suffered from general weakness and debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee and drink 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food every morning. He took the 
advice, and has gained 12 pounds. Says he is as 
well as he ever was, and can take long trips in 
the mountains, which he has been unable to do for 
a long time. 

There is a reason for this: in the first place, 
coffee acts as a direct nerve-destroyer on many 
highly organized people, both young and old, and 
many people haven’t the knowledge to select 
nourishing, healthful, rebuilding food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape - Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected parts of 
the field grains that contain delicate particles 
of phosphate of potash and albumen. These two 
elements combine in the human body to quickly 
rebuild the gray matter in the brain and in the 
nerve-centers throughout the body. 

Direct, sure and certain results come from 
their use, and can be proven by any person who 
Both the Postum Food 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept by all first-class 
grocers. 


Millions 


use 














Itisa deliciously seasoned 
a appetizingly prepared meat food put up in 
convenient sized, key-opening cans. New edi- 
tion of the little booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” sent to everyone free. 


$250. 00 1 CASH PRIZES for Amateur Photographers. 

Two prizes, $50.00 each, for the most original 
and best taken photographs, and fifty-eight other cash 
prizes for amateurs. Write for booklet giving particulars 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 








JERSEY CREAM: 


‘a SKIN 
fa SOFT ano SMOOTH. 


It has that Creamy 
feeling so characteristic 
of Williams’ Shaving 
Soaps, and so delightful 
to all fastidious persons. 


SAMPLE CAKE = ADDRESS DEPT.Y 
MAILED FOR THE 
2 cents d. B. WILLIAMS 


FULL SIZED ComMPANY 
CAKE, 15c. GLASTONBURY 








TEN DAYS TRIAL 


We ship our wheels anywhere on * 
proval without a cent deposit and é me 
10 days free trial. You take abso lute I 
no risk in ordering from us. 


ELS $10t0$ 13 
$BtoF$13 


1000 Second Hand Wheels, = 


ms — and models, good as new, # 

10. Great factory clearing s@ 

ot alf factory cost. 
Gi 














high grade 


in every 
t 
town, We furnish wheel and +‘! 
you. You can make #10 to * ~ 
@ week asouragent. Write at 
for catalogues and our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 13, Chicaze 
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ARIZONA. 
Bisbee 
Williams 

ARKANSAS. 
Ft. Smith 
Harrison 
Hot Springs 
Little Rock 
Paragould 

CALIFORNIA. 
Dunsmuir 
Grass Valley 
Hanford 
Los Angeles 
Nevada City 
Oakland 
Pacific Grove 
Prattville 
Red Bluff 
Rio Vista 
San Francisco 
San Diego 
Santa Ana 
St. Helena 
Stockton 

COLORADO. 
Aguilar 
Aspen 
Cripple Creek 
Delta 
Denver 
Durango 
Ft. Morgan 
Grand Junction 
Kokomo 
La Junta 
Lamar 
Leadville 
Las Animas 
Montrose 
Ouray 
Pueblo 
Rocky Ford 
Silver Cliff 
Trinidad 
Walsenburg 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bowling Green 
Jacksonville 
GEORGIA. 
Cedartown 
Waycross 
IDAHO. 
Blackfoot 
Boise City 
Pocatello 
Silver 
ILLINOIS. 
Abingdon 
Aledo 
Alexis 
Aurora 
Avon 
Beechwood 
Belvidere 
Bloomington 
Bradford 
Brimfield 
Camp Point 
Canton 
Carlinville’ 
Carmi 
Champaign 
Charleston 
Chenoa 
Chillicothe 
Clinton 
Danville 
Decatur 
Dekalb 
Dixon 
Dundee 
Durand 
Elgin 
Eureka 
Ewing 
Fairbury 
Farm Ridge 
Fisher 
Forreston 
Franklin Grove 
Freeport 
Fulton 
Galena 
Galesburg 
rdner 
Griggsville 
Henry 
Hoopeston 
Jacksonville 
Joliet 
La Harpe 
Lee Center 
Lincoln 
McHenry 
Macomb 
Mattoon 
Meivin 
Mendota 
Minonk 
Moline 
Morris 
Mt. Carroll 
Mt. Sterling 
Neponset 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Paxton 
Pekin 
Peoria 
Piper City 
Pittsfield 
Plainfield 
Pontiac 
Rockford 
Rock Island 
andwich 
Savanna 
Sheffield 
Springfield 
Sterling 
Toledo 
Tonica 
Villa Ridge 
Virginia 
Washington 
Waukegan 
Wyanet 
INDIANA. 
Brook 
Columbia City 
Columbus 
Connersville 
Covington 
Crawfordsville 
Danville 
Elkhart 
Ft. Wayne 
Greensburg 
Goshen 
Groves 
Hammond 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Knightstown 
Kokomo 
Lafayette 
Lebanon 
Logansport 








THE 

















MICHIGAN. | Flint Manistee MINNESOTA. | Pipestone MASSACHU- =| Hazelhurst 
Adrian Gladstone Marquette Argyle Redwood Falls . SETTS. Holly Springs 
Albion Gladwin Marshall Austin St. Paul Fitchburg Meridian 
Ann Arbor Grand Ledge | Menominee Bemidji Two Harbors Foxboro Water Valley 
Ausable Grand Rapids | Onaway Duluth Willmar Greenfield MONTANA. 
Bay City Harrisville Owosso Fergus Falls | Winona Nantucket Bozeman 
Battle Creek | Hart Saginaw Lakefield MAINE | Northampton Butte 
Bayshore Holland St. Lewis Lamberton Eastport | Shelburne Falls | Carlton 
Cadillac Hudson Sault Ste Marie | Little Falls Foxcroft South Harwich | Havre 
Calumet Iron Mountain | South Bay City | Mankato Jonesport Waltham Townsend 
Cheboygan | Jackson Stanton Minneapolis | Limestone MISSISSIPPI. NEBRASKA. 
Cold Water | Kalamazoo Three Rivers New Uim Port Clyde Ackerman Aurora 
Detroit Lansing White Pigeon Osakis Sanford Canton Beaver City 
East Tawas | McBain Ypsilanti Owatonna Vanceboro Greenville Cedar Rapids 
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Columbus 
Curtis 
Fairbury 
Fairfield 
Fremont 
Grand Island 
Hebron 
Holdredge 
Imperial 
Kearney 
Lincoin 
McCook 
Omaha 
Osceola 





Ravenna NEW YORK. 
Salem Alfred 
Santee Amsterdam 
Schuyler Belfast 
York Bliss 
NEW Delevan 

HAMPSHIRE. | Dryden 
Bristol Ellicottville 
Coos Farmer 
Enfield Center | Friendship 
Hinsdale | Gouverneur 
Keene | Ithacz 

NEW MBXICO. | Johnstown 
Cimarron Moravia 


| Newark 

| Newark Valley 
| Pawling 
|Penn Yan 

| Perry 

Pike 

| St. Lawrence 
Warrensburg 
Waverly 
Wellsville 


N. CAROLINA, 
Asheville 
Dunn 








ANDBROS 


In Every City and Town and Village in the 
U.S. Our Representatives Easily Make From 





E have discovered, in transacting the largest mail 
order business of its kind in the world, that this 
country, from Maine to California, has plenty of 

capable women in every city and town who would be glad 
to have some honorable and good-paying employment and 
to represent a large and well-known business. Acting as 
our agent is so satisfactory that leading dressmakers 
have adopted this course and given up dressmaking. We 
are already represented in the cities and towns named in 
the margin. 
to write at once. It is the opportunity of a lifetime, 
will have to be prompt. 


the $5 to those not appointed. 
only to the agent appointed. 


this outfit you will be proud to show the finest line of 


in America in ready-made and made-to-order garments. 











CHASA STEVENS 





If your town is not on the list it will pay you 


for one town, we look up the references, appoint one agent, 

Do not ask for terms, as we send them 
If you are accepted, the outfit (worth $15) 
will follow your notification of the fact early in September. 


but you 


When several applications are received 


and return 


With 





Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Waists, Etc., 


With a line that is almost self-selling, a firm well 
known, elegant fashion plates, samples, tape measure, business cards, 





ree 4. 




































( , : , ee * 

EVERY WOMAN WANTS AND order blanks, advertising matter, stationery and beautiful soliciting 

§ SHOULD HAVE case, a bright and energetic woman can establish a patronage of her 

$ O S e | own at splendid profit. Notice the letter in design; we could fill the 

$ ur pecia entire YourH’s COMPANION with such testimonials. 

$ 

; Catalogue 

P : 

: EMEMBE 

§ ee R ee 

4 

) WHICH POSITIVELY SELLS MORE 

) c the $5 you send does not half cover the cost of the outfit, but assures us 

; Fine Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Etc., that you are conscientious and mean business. If two or more appli- 

§ than any other three catalogues issued. cants are equally satisfactory, the first will have preference. We want 

§ This great business did not come to us . x 7 ° . 

§ by accident, vit because we positively only responsible, capable agents who can give reasonable time to the 

4 ve the greatest values in America, and ‘ : . : 

) in addition to that we show the greatest work. If, upon receipt of the outfit, the terms are not entirely satis- 

§ variety, most original and beautiful styles. . 

§ Every progressive woman who loves the factory, you may return the outfit at our expense, and we will promptly 

5 original—the different from the ordinary— 2 ‘ : : 

§ the truly artistic and beautiful in ladies’ refund you the $5. Don’t fail to send us the names of two responsible 

§ garments, wants the Stevens Special . 

§ Catalogue. All leading dressmakers order persons to whom we may refer. 

, it just to see the styles. 

>} WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 

( 109, 111, 113, 115 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Marion IOWA. Clarinda Grinnell Limespring Muscatine Washington |lola Topeka MISSOURI. |Leeton 
Michigan City | Albia Clinton Hampton Liscomb Newton Waterloo Junction City | Wichita Blackwater Liberty 
Mounts Algona Conrad Hedrick Manchester Osage West Union Lawrence Winfield Brookfield Macon 
Muncie Atlanta Davenport Ida Grove Manson Oskaloosa Whatcheer Liberal Brooklyn Marshall 
Noblesville Audubon Decorah Independence | Maquoketa Ottumwa Williams Lyons KENTUCKY. {California Marysville 

xford Austinville Des Moines | Iowa City Marshalltown Panora Winterset Manhattan Bandana Canton Mexico 
Richmond Bagley Dubuque Iowa Falls Mason City Primghar KANSAS. Neodesha Bardstown Carthage Mound City 
Shelbyville Boone Elliot Jefferson Mechanicsville | Radcliffe Burton Newton Greensburg Chillicothe Platt City 
Terre Haute | Burlington Ellston Keokuk Marengo Red Oak Eureka Parsons Guthrie Clinton Slater 
Wabash Cedar Falls Fairfield Keosauqua Milton Rhodes Frankfort Pittsburg Henderson Hannibal St. Joseph 
Warsaw Cedar Rapids | Ft. Dodge Knoxville Mt. Ayr Sioux City Ft. Scott Salina Owensboro Jamesport 

INDIAN TER. +Centerville Ft. Madison |Le Mars McGregor Spencer Garnett Smith Center | Paducah Joplin NEVADA. 
Chickasha Chariton Garner Lenox Mt. Pleasant Stuart Halstead St. Mary’s Paris Kansas City |Carson City 
Wynnewood Charles City |Greenfield Leon Monticello Vinton Hutchinson Sterling Sharpesburg /King City Lovelocks 














N. DAKOTA, 
Cando 
Devils Lake 
Edinburg 
Ellendale 
Hankinson 
Page 
Park River 

OHIO. 

Akron 
Ashtabula 
Bowling Green 
Broadway 





Canton 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Greenville 
Ironton 

Lima 

Marion 

Mt. Pleasant 
North Lewisburg 
Piqua 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA, 


Guthrie 


Baker City 
Granite 
McMinnville 
Portland 
Sumpter 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Brownsville 
Cochranton 
Dubois 
Huntington 
Kittanning 
Lock Haven 
Milroy 
Monongahela 
New Brighton 
North East 
Reedsville 
Slate Run 
Stoystown 
Troy 
Wellsboro 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket 


S. DAKOTA. 
Alexandria 
Aurora 
Canton 
Chamberlain 
Custer 
Deadwood 
Desmet 
Edgemont 
Madison 
Pierre 
Rapid City 
Sioux Falls 
Sturgis 
Watertown 
White 


TENNESSEE. 
Bells 
Brownsville 
Memphis 
McMinnville 
Ripley 

TEXAS. 
Beaumont 
Bonham 
Cleburne 
Colorado 
Ferris 
Gainesville 
Huntsville 
Kirbyville 
Rosebud 
San Antonio 
San Marcos 
Stephenville 
Sulphur Springs 
Winnsboro 


UTAH. 

Salina 
Salt Lake City 

WISCONSIN. 
Antigo 
Appleton 
Ashland 
Baraboo 
Beloit 
Black River 

Falls 
Bloomington 
Burlington 
Darlington 
Delavan 
East Troy 
Eau Claire 
Fon du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
La Crosse 
Lancaster 
Madison 
Marinette 
Milwaukee 
Monroe 
Montfort 
New London 
Oshkosh 
Plattsville 
Portage 
Racine 
Sharon 
Two Rivers 
Washburn 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waupun 
Wausau 
W.Grand Rapids 
West Superior 


VERMONT. 
Brattleboro 
East Berkshire 
Ludlow 
Richford 
Waterbury 
White River 

Junction 


WASHINGTON. 
Davenport 
Ferndale 
Fidalgo 
Hoquiam 
Latah 
Oakesdale 
Pomeroy 
Republic 
Seattle 
Snohomish 
Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
avis 

Kingwood 
WYOMING. 

Carbon 

Casper 


| Cheyenne 


Saratoga 
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| dwarfed trees. 


HE YOUTH ’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 


price is $1 year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or si a 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 





tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in ¢ Post-ottice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


1 pages are often given to sub- | 


THE YOUTH’S 


Then the trees are potted, the pots being about a 
foot and a half in diameter. Great care must be 
taken for the next three years to keep young 
shoots pinched back. 

So much for the Japanese method of dwarfing. 
Now, however, America may have her own 
Mr. Hugo Mulertt, curator of 
the Packer Collegiate Institute, has studied the 
Japanese method, and has made experiments of 
his own, until it is asserted that he could grow a 
whole forest in a hall bedroom without crowding 
the furniture. 

While the Japanese confine their efforts largely 
to evergreens, Mr. Mulertt has made a specialty 
of dwarfing deciduous trees. He has some fifty 
specimens, principally maples, but including also 


| larches and bamboos, all twelve years old, and 


It is | 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that_ the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your hame on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

8 unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Eabecriptions. henowals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


our boo 


| full of adventures as a romance. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SICK HEADACHE. 


| HERE are many kinds of headache, differ- 
ing in their cause as well 
as in the location and char- 
acter of the pain. Ordinary 
headaches are due usually 
to stomach or bowel dis- 
order, exposure to the heat 
of the sun or to cold winds, 
eye-strain, such as results 
from visits to picture gal- 
leries, poisoned air, such as 
is too often breathed in 
churches and theatres in winter, to beginning 
fevers, and so forth. 

Another kind of pain in the head is simple 
neuralgia, which is usually confined to a limited 
area, and in which the pain is sharp and of a 
burning, boring or stabbing character. 

Migraine, or sick headache, is a special disease, 
different from ordinary headache or neuralgia, 
and is believed to be due to constitutional causes. 

It often occurs in families members of which 
have had migraine or other nervous troubles, such 
as neuralgia or epilepsy, or gout. The attacks 
commonly begin in childhood and tend to increase 
in frequency and intensity up to middle life, after 
which they often disappear spontaneously. 

The attacks may seem to be brought on by 
many of the influences which cause an ordinary 
headache in one not predisposed to migraine, but 
they occur from time to time when no cause can 
be discovered. They are generally more frequent 
in winter than in summer. 

Sometimes a definite cause can be found on care- 
ful examination, such as irregularities of the nasal 
cavities, astigmatism or other eye trouble, the 
so-called uric acid diathesis, and soforth. If such 
cases a cure, or at least a marked improvement, 
may be brought about by removal or diminution 
of the cause. 

Warning of an impending attack is often given 
by a feeling of lassitude or drowsiness during the 
preceding day. The sufferer wakes in the morning 
with a pain, of a throbbing character, in one side 
of the head, and fhis increases in intensity and 
extent until work must be abandoned. There 
may be disturbances of vision; sometimes an 
eyelid droops, nausea is felt, and often vomiting 
of bilious matter oceurs. The face is usually pale, 
but may be flushed. 

During an attack the patient may obtain some 
relief by remaining quiet in a darkened room, 








A cup of hot water or tea is sometimes soothing. 
The sufferer should be careful to take medicines 





from six inches to two feet high. 


MANEKELEA OF MELANESIA. 


“The History of the Melanesian Mission” is as 
One of these, 
which befell Manekelea, a native teacher who had 
become totally blind from ophthalmia, shows on 
what a slender thread a man’s life may hang. 


Manekelea rebuked a great head-hunting chief, 
who had threatened to attack the missionaries. 
Hearing of these threats, Manekelea said: ‘‘Be it 
so; I will go and see him. If he kills me, never 
mind; it is for you all.” a 

So he went, expecting death, as did his 
crew, who said: “Let us go and die with him.” 

The chief received them with his men armed, 
but he had given directions that only Manekelea 
was to be killed. Manekelea walked up to him, 
and said: 

“Why are you angry?” 

“You have insulted me,” was the reply. 

“T have not insulted you, but I have told you, 
and I tell you still, that this head-hunting is 
wrong.” 

He knew as he spoke that one of the men was 
ready, waiting for the chief’s signal to strike him 
down. To this very man he turned, pipe in hand, 
and quietly said: 

“Have you got a light?” 


The man in sheer amazement let his tomahawk | 


fall; some talk ensued, and the whole thing passed 
over Manekelea’s presence of mind had saved 
nis life. 


ONE TOUCH OF BEAUTY. 


In the dismal tenement, life often becomes as 
gray and blank as the grimy walls. There the 


simplest ornament, the commonest reminder of | 


the commandment that we must not live by bread 





alone, often gives more comfort to the very poor | 


than the food or money which charity supplies. 
The author of “A Ten Years’ War” gives this 
picture of one of his battles in the slums: 


The stuffy rooms of some of the tenements seem 
as if they were made for dwarfs. Most decidedly, 
there is not room to swing the proverbial cat in 
any one of them. 

n one, | ee the children last holiday to 
set up a Christmas tree, so that a glimpse of 
something not utterly sordid and mean might for 
once enter their lives. 

Three weeks later I found the tree standing yet 
in the corner. It was very cold, and there was no 
fire in the room. “We were going to burn it,” 
said the little woman, whose husband was in the 
insane asylum, “and then I couldn’t. It looked 
so kind o’ cheery-like there in the corner.” 

My tree had borne the fruit I wished. 


COOLING THE WATER. 


Bridget Leary has an inventive genius which 
displays itself, not only through the medium of 
elaborate and mysterious “‘made dishes,” but in 
other ways as well. 


“Bridget, did the iceman fail to come to-day, or 
what is the reason there was no ice in the water- 
pitcher at dinner to-night?” asked Bridget’s 
mistress one hot summer evening. 

“He came, mim,” said Bridget, “but the ice 
melts away so fast on me that I thought ’twas 
well to save it all for the ’frigerator, and not be 
chippin’ it off for the table. 
half an hour before dinner was served, mim, and I 
set Mary Ann to fannin’ it, which she did against 
her will, the lazy creature, up till the very minute 
the folks came into the dining-room, mim!” 


HOW HE KNEW. 
Sir Robert Finlay, the new attorney-general of 


: Ainin | England, was once engaged on a case of warranty 
with cold applications and pressure to the head. | 


| matter in dispute. 


only on the doctor’s advice, for any drug which | 
ean cut short an attack of sick headache is too | 


powerful to be used carelessly. 





+ 





JAPANESE DWARFED TREES. 


Northeastern Japan is celebrated for its success 
in growing dwarfed trees. For centuries it has 
there been considered the proper thing for house- 
holders to have a few such trees growing around 
their dwellings, making miniature patches of 
exquisite landscape. 





Since trees of this kind were exhibited in Chicago | 


at the World’s Fair in 1893, they have attracted 
increased attention in America, and those that 
have been sent over from Japan for sale have 
brought good prices. At a sale in New York, six 
hundred trees brought nearly ten thousand dollars. 
A trained maple, about forty inches in height, was 
sold for a hundred and seventeen dollars. 

In Japan pines are considered the most impor- 
tant of dwarf trees, and great care is taken in 
their cultivation and preservation. They are 
generally grown from seed. 

According to the American Gardener, it takes 
about ten years for the effectual dwarfing of a 
pine. From the second year, when the trees are 
about eight inches in height, the training into the 
desired shapes is carried on. The plants are tied 
with rice straw to bamboo canes, being bent into 
different forms. In the autumn they are trans- 
planted to a richer soil, and in the following 
spring are restaked and twisted into fanciful 
shapes. ° 

Not until the seventh year is this process varied. 


of a horse, the age of the animal being the chief 
Sir Robert was examining 
a hostler, who had every appearance of rustic 
simplicity. 

“Upon what authority do you swear to the age 
of the mare?” Sir Robert asked. 

“T am sure of it,” was the reply. 

Half a dozen more questions failed to elicit from 
the witness any more specific answer. 

“But how you know it?” thundered Sir 
Robert, at last. 

“T had it from the mare’s own mouth,” replied 
the hostler. 


0 


THIS BUSY WORLD. 


There are times when progress moves so rapidly 
that it taxes a man’s strength to keep abreast of 
civilization. Many of us can sympathize with an 
unhappy -looking English farmer, who always 


shook his head when the word “progress” was | 


| mentioned. 


| 


“What are you so low about, my friend?” some 
one asked him. 

“Why,” said he, “what wi’ faith and gas and 
balloons and steam-ingines a-booming and a-fiz- 
zling through the warld, and what wi’ th’ ’arth 
a-going round once in twenty-four hours, I’m 
fairly muzzled and stagnated.” 


EVEN WITH THEM. 


An old man’s wit is apt to be dry, and that of 
an old soldier is no exception. 


A veteran who was boasting of his prowess 
during the Civil War was asked, “How many of 
the enemy did you kill, anyway?” 

“How many did I kill? “How many did I kill?” 
repeated the veteran, slowly. “Well, I don’t 
know exactly how many, but I killed as many of 
them as they did of me.” 


So I filled the pitcher | 


| 











COMPANION. 


No Feature counts more than beautiful teeth, and 
they require care. Rubifoam is bottled tooth-care. 
Price 2 cents. All druggists. (Adi 


STAMP: 


Labuan, Borneo, etc., wit 

cts.; 1000 fine mixed, 20 cts.; 

cts. Agents wanted, 50%. New 1900 list free. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








50 different genuine Natal, Por- 
2 to Rico, Orange F.S., Cape G.H., 








For Loss of Appetite 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Particularly serviceable in treatment of 
women and children, for debility and loss 


of appetite.” — Ww, H. Holcombe, M. D., New 
Orleans, La. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 














‘THE well-dressed wo- 

man of to-day, be 

she the wife of mil- 
lionaire or mechanic, is 
the tailor-made woman. 
The day of high prices is 
over. Modern business 
methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying 
of materials, and the fact 
that we deal direct with 
the consumer, employing 
no agents and administer- 
ing no branch stores, has 
made it possible for us to 
place in your hands the 
very newest creations in 
specially - tailored _gar- 
ments at very moderate | 
prices. 








If the idea of a} 
specially-tailor-made _cos- 
tume of the latest Paris 
cut, at the most reason- 
able of prices, is attractive | 
to you, send for our illus- 
trated Fall Catalogue. | 
You will get it FREE by | 
return mail, together with | 
a choice selection of sam- | 
ples of the newest French » 
cloths. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
ever before. We prepay 
all express charges. 

Our new Fall Catalogue 
illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 

throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 


up. 

New French Skirts, cut according to the latest 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


< 





: 
j 


1, 
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119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





AUGUST 23, 1900, 


Eastman Kodak Co.’s 





2 
Make pictures 2% x 2% inches. Load in Daylight 
with our six exposure film cartridges and are so 
simple they can be easily 
Operated by Any School Boy or Gir!. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 
rotary shutters for snap shots or time exposures, 
Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, 
have nickeled fittings and produce the best results. 
Brownlie Camera, for 24; x 2% pictures, - 7 = $1.00 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 244x244, - 15 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, ~ - 5 
Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera ( 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO,, 
Rochester, N. Y, 





For Toilet and Bath 


There is no purer soap than 
Wool Soap, no matter at what 
price, and no better soap for 
every household purpose. 


Made by Swift and Company 


ial Chicago 














Crown are apparent at a trial. 


Its special and patented mechanism 
improves touch and tone, and safely permits a ten-year guarantee of 
durability. The Crown Orchestral Devices make the piano an 
endless source of pleasing musical possibilities. 

No other piano has the Practice Clavier, which allows the 
player or beginner to practise execution or finger exercises without 
producing a sound, avoiding wear of piano and nerves. 


So liberal are the terms by which you may own a Crown Pano that few homes 
need be without this source of delight and refinement. 
will arrange the easiest terms of payment or exchange to suit your case. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full information, 
also set of dolls for the little ones, free. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Bent Block, Washington B’l’rd and Sangamon St., C 





MORE than a century of 
effort to make the piano 
= an instrument of many 
and varied tones is realized in 
Crown Pianos. Ever since the 
introduction of the piano, the 
attainment of this end has been 
regarded as the highest possible 
achievement in the development 
of the piano. From the Clavi- 
chord to the Many Tone Crown 
Piano is a long step. 
The perfection and variety 
of tone, the even scale and the 
light, responsive touch of the 


If you will write us, we 





hicago, Ill. 





